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=#GOOD CRITICS 


OU have no doubt glanced at this page before and wondered if those 

Uzzells are as good as they say they are. The answer is that they are 
better. We have prepared ourselves for our job so thoroughly, we have 
been at our business of helping writers so long, we have seen so many 
Uzzell-coached novelists, story writers, fact scribes, radio and television 
aspirants reach their goals that there is no longer space on this page to 
tell the whole story. About all we can say, if success is evading you, is: 
write us, tell us your problem, and ask for our pamphlet “Literary Services.” 
It is free, and it will convince you. 


Why do leading publishers, editors, successful authors recommend us? 
What, briefly, is unique about our services? It is this: anyone can pick 
out faults, but identifying buried talent and discovering ways to develop 
it require a skill and an enthusiasm for the other fellow’s work that very. 
very few critics or teachers possess. Such skill, such enthusiasm you enjoy 
when you come to us. The man behind the manuscript always interests 
us as much as the manuscript itself. 


If you want help from a former fiction editor of Collier's, an author of 
stories in such magazines as The Satevepost, Collier's, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Scribner's, etc., and of standard works on the art of writing 
(“Narrative Technique,’ Harcourt, Brace; “Technique of the Novel,” Lippin- 
cott’s), drop us a line. We'll answer promptly and personally. 


If you want to make a fast start, send us a manuscript for appraisal or 
collaboration. The fee for a Collaborative Criticism (detailed report, blue- 
pencilling and replotting, if necessary) is $10. An Editorial Appraisal (opin- 
ion of salability or not and why) is only $5. The criticism fees, $5 and $10, 
cover single manuscripts not exceeding 5,000 words, fact or fiction. For each 
additional thousand words, one dollar. Fees for novels or fact books on 
request. 


And remember, our Literary Services booklet in which many now famous 
writers tell their stories of their beginnings with us is yours for the asking. 


G. I. ENROLLMENTS ACCEPTED UNDER VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


CAMELIAW.UZZELL CX-AHOMA 


STILLWATER 
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says DANTON WALKER 


nationally known columnist of the New York News 






A Paillard Product 


"Ive Owned. a Hermes for Years” 





Over a quarter of a million 
words a year come cut of 
Danton Walker's typewriter 
and go into his “Broadway” 
columninthe New York News 
and other newspapers. Here's 
what Mr. Walker thinks of 
the Hermes portable: “A 
newspaperman’s best travel- 
ing companion is his type- 
writer...and the best portable 
for compactness, lightness 
and durability is the Hermes. 
I'veowneda Hermes for years, 
and wouldn't be without it.” 





known all over the world, has until now 
been available to only a comparatively few 
people in this country, because of limited 
production. 

Now you, too, can own this lightest, 
most compact of all portables. Read the 
amazing details of the Hermes: 


@ weighs only 8 pounds, 11 ounces, in its 
metal case 

@ is 11” square, by 2%” high in its case 

@ has full standard-size keyboard 

@ will not ‘‘creep’’ in use 


@ finished in eye-soothing, soft tone, even 
to its keys 


@ standard guarantee 
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Ohio. 


Cincinnati 


ie oe $ Digs 2 


22 pest 12th St., 
the year 29, 


Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. 
No. 8. Entered as second class matter, 


The Hermes Now Available Anywhere! 


> This Swiss, precision-made portable, 


See the Hermes at your dealer’s. If he is 
not yet stocked, use the coupon. 


ee ae 


PAILLARD PRODUCTS, INC. W-6 i 
265 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


C1 I am interested in more information about 
the Hermes portable. 


(CJ Enclosed is check or money order for 
$68.50. Please ship me, express prepaid, one 
Hermes portable. (New York City residents 
add 2% sales tax.) 

Name 


Address 
City 








State 
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Monthly, 
April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A, 




















YOU MAY BE A NOVELIST! 


Some writers are cramped and unsuccessful in the 
short story form and need more room to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITIN' is day-by- 
day guidance through preliminary note-taking, or- 
ganizing and expanding the idea and the char- 
acters, plotting, balancing for dramatic emphasis, 
writing first draft, revision, etc. Easy to follow. Not 
sketchy outlines, complete in about 350,000 words. 
In @ novel you may “find yourself’ as a writer. 
In the same form: “PLANNED POETRY”; Also per- 
sonal training in short story form and criticism of 
poetry and fiction. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


PAPER — ENVELOPES — CARBON 
RUBBER STAMPS — SCRATCH PADS 





50 — 9 x 12 and 50 — 10 x 13 Envelopes ........ $2.00 
50 — 6 x 9 and 50 — 6ia,x 9% Envelopes........- 1.65 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11 WOLOROB. ccc cece ccccces 1.28 


N 
Rubber Stamps Made: 
Up to One Quarter Inch Type......-.-.++:+ 65l4c per line 
All Prices Plus Postage. Terms: Cash or C.6D: 
SEND FOR FREE SUPPLY AND PRICE LIST 


WRITERS’ SUPPLY SERVICE 
2349 Putnam Avenue Terre Haute, Indiana 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25. Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOURSELF 


DBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO 
SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue 


Dallas 8, Texas 








ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS. STORIES. PLAYS. SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
nter Fr 


19 W. 44th — Room 9 
MU 2-6390 





00 
NEW YORK 18 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 


pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
New York 17, N. Y. 





342 Madison Ave. 











Eden, Eden 
Sir: 

In regard to the eternal search for a writers’ 
paradise, I heartily endorse what B. Caverly has 
said about his cabin in the Ozarks. Arkansas 
is rapidly becoming a haven for writers from 
other states. In the mountain parts of Arkansas 
the climate is healthful, the scenery magnificent, 
the cost of living low, and real seclusion is 
possible. 

As the soil is poor, and much of it too rugged 
for cultivation, land values are much _ lower 
than in other parts of the U.S.A. Instead of the 
blare of the neighbors’ radio, or the sound of 
the noisy parties in the apartment next door, 
you'll hear the far-off tinkle of cow-bells, and 
at dusk the call of the whip-poor-wills. A liv- 
able cottage, with no plumbing, but with elec- 
tricity, and maybe even gas, will cost between 
$2,000 and $3,000, and the taxes will be three 
or four dollars. There will be no telephone ... 
that’s what you’re trying to get away from, 
isn’t it? But there will be a garden, somewhat 
rocky, a breathtakingly beautiful view, and prob- 
ably good fishing in a nearby stream or lake. 

If you don’t mind walking a mile to the mail 
box, off-the-highway places are unbelievably 
cheap. But if, like me, you want to have a 
mail-box on a post right in front of your house, 
and bus service to the city, it might cost as 
much as $2,500 to purchase your paradise. I 
paid less than that, and I have butane gas, 
electricity, pasturized milk delivered daily by a 
local dairy, bus service to Hot Springs which 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
® $300.00 Advance for 60pp. of books! 


“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








If you want results: 

help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets, 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
before sending your manuscript. i 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18), N.Y. 


The fee is very low. 


Write for our free detailed circular 
If you want to sell — we can 
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is ten miles away, and a school bus passing the 
house, carrying children to the modern and fully 
accredited Lake Hamilton high school. The 
house is no palace, but it is well screened, and 
the roof doesn’t leak. There’s a garden, a big 
shady lawn with flowers and shrubbery of all 
kinds, and room for 500 chickens if we want to 
raise them. There are wonderful neighbors, and 
they aren’t illiterate, either. (Now and then 
you'll see a rugged looking individual who looks 
like a character out of Al Capp’s Dogpatch— 
but it always turns out to be a tourist from 
Chicago. ) 

If we attempted to wrest a living from the 
rugged Arkansas soil, the story might not have 
a happy ending. For the moderately successful 
writer, whose stuff is selling regularly, rural 
Arkansas offers a much pleasanter life at a much 
lower cost than can be had in a large city. If 
you can’t write here, you can’t write anywhere. 

Bonnie Day, 
Route 1, 
Pearcy, Arkansas. 

P. S. I’m not a real estate dealer, and have 
no property to sell. 


Ah, mel 
Sir: 

Our Lake Shore Inn is a year-round Eden 
for struggling writers. We’re situated in a spot 
for which Nature never did more anywhere. 
We're on the shore of one of the few, and 
enthusiasts claim, the most beautiful lake in 
Colorado. 

Because of a fire, we can only accommodate 
a few, except in the Summer months. To those 
few—with a background qualifying them to con- 
tribute something’ worth while to our round- 
table discussions of writers’ problems—we offer 
something unique. That, in addition to ex- 
pectations under the three-bucks-a-day offerings. 
To the better of those few, who need it, we 
offer a chance to earn the three bucks by half- 
time work as they go along. Who could ask 
for more? 

In so far as known, this is the only Writer’s 
Colony in the World offering such unique fea- 
tures. In the very heart of the Big-Game-Coun- 
try, with mountain trout at the door, why 
shouldn’t writers say, “Why didn’t I learn of 
this before?” 

F. C. Frencu, 
Box D, 
Lake City, Colorado. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages free. 
50c per 1000 words 


RUBY ae 


237 E. Ninth St. 2, Ind. 














To People 


who want to write 
but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write 
but the fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what the former editor of 
Liberty said on this subject: 

“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever “on Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? 


Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.”’ 


SELLS FIRST STORY 
AT 60 


“Since I am crowding threescore, 
my objective in taking the N.1.A. 
course was not to become a pro- 
fessional writer. However, while 
still taking the course, I sent an 
article to St. Joseph Magazine. It 
was immediately accepted. Encour- 
aged, I wrote others, Our Navy 
accepted them and asked for more. 
All thanks to N.1.A.’’—Albert N. 
Hinman, 1937 East Silver Street, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


Writing Aptitude Test — FREE! 


TE Newspaper Institute of America offers a free Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new recruits 
for the army of men and women who add to their income 
by fiction and article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test 
is a simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, your 
powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all applicants pass 
this test. Those who do are qualified to take the famous 
N. I. A. course based on the practical training given by 
big metropolitan dailies. 


This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches 
you to write by writing. You develop your individual style 
instead of trying to copy that of others. Although you work 
at home, on your own time, you are 
constantly guided by experienced writ- 


ers. You “cover” actual assignments VETERANS: 
such as metropolitan reporters get. It . 








is really fascinating work. Each week 
you see new progress. In a matter of THIS 
a you, can nogelen, ie coveted 
“professional”? touch. hen you’re 
ready for market with greatly im- COURSE 
proved chances of making sales. 

Mail the Coupon Now APPROVED 
But the first step is to take the Writing 
Aptitude Test. It requires but a few FOR 
ee and oe ee So mail 
the coupon now. ake the first move 
towards the most enjoyable and profit- VETERANS’ 
able —— for publica- 
tion! Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. TRAINING 
(Founded 1925.) 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, your 
_ Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Waiter’s Dicest, July. 





Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Address ‘ ‘ 

( ) Check here if you are eligible under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
(All corresp fi al. No salesman will call on you.)7-L-669 





Copyright 1949, Newspaper Institute of America. 








DONALD FRIEDE 


offers a personal 
service for writers 


For the past 26 years I have been intimately 
and actively connected with the literary world — 
as publisher, motion-picture story agent, and 
writer. As co-owner of Boni & Liveright and 
co-founder of Covici-Friede I published the first 
books of Ernest Hemingway, William Faulkner, 
Dorothy Parker, Clifford Odets, Philip Barry, 
Anita Loos and Sally Benson, as well as books by 
Theodore Dreiser, Eugene O’Neill, George S. 
Kaufman, H. Bedford-jones, Fulton Oursler, 
Frances Marion, Fohn Steinbeck, Ben Hecht, Gene 
Fowler and Franklin D. Roosevelt, to name but 
a few. As Story Editor for the Myron Selznick 
and A. & S. Lyons agencies in Hollywood I repre- 
sented Ernest Hemingway, W. Somerset Mau- 
gham, MacKinlay Kantor, Christopher Morley, 
Pearl Buck, H. G. Wells, John Van Druten and 
Dudley Nichols, among many others, and also 
acted as motion-picture representative for books 
from virtually every major publisher and literary 
agent in the country. As a writer I have con- 
ducted a column in ‘The Hollywood Reporter’, 
published articles in ‘Esquire’ and “Town & Coun- 
try’, and written a novel in collaboration with 
H. Bedford-Jones (‘John Barry’, published by 
Creative Age Press), as well as my memoirs of 
the 1920’s, ‘The Mechanical Angel’, published by 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

I now offer the sum total of my experience to 
you. Every manuscript submitted to me will be 
read by me personally, and I will tell you, con- 
structively and in detail, exactly what I think of 
it, and why. If I feel that it can be made salable 
—to book publishers, magazines or motion-pictures 
—I will work with you step by step as yeu 
follow my specific suggestions for revisions and 
re-writing. I set no limit on the amount of work 
which I will do with you. My sole object is to 
help you realize all the possibilities in your manu- 
script. And when I feel that your manuscript is 
ready for submission I will place it with an agent 
of standing who will handle the selling of it for 
you on the usual ten per cent basis. 

If I undertake to work with you on your manu- 
script I will do so on a purely speculative basis of 
twenty per cent of the actual monies received by 
you from the sale of your manuscript. The only 
set fee you ever pay for my services is your 
original reading fee ($15.00 for manuscripts of 
up to 10,000 words, $20.00 for manuscripts of up 
to 20,000 words, $25.00 for manuscripts of up to 
30,000 words, and $50.00 for novels), and this 
fee will be refunded to you in full when your 
manuscript is sold. 


DONALD FRIEDE 


Hemet, California 
eeeeaceeseeoeoos eeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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Our Co-Beilligerent 
Sir: 

I’ve reached a decision. Editors are a queer 
lot. They can’t make up their minds; they say 
things they don’t mean and advertise require- 
ments not in keeping with their acceptance. They 
needlessly mutilate a writer’s manuscripts and 
hold them up for weeks, even months—and then 
send them back. What’s the matter with them, 
anyway? 

Perhaps my experience with them has been 
only a small cross section of the lot and not 
a fair sample—I’ve sold about twenty articles 
since last October and have eighteen manuscripts 
in the mail, so you can see that I have lots of 
rejects. Still, perhaps they aren’t all like this: 

One advertises 2c a word minimum and pays 
$20.00 for a 1750-word article, with like pay 
for two subsequent sales. 

The same editor and at least two others staple 
their rejected. manuscripts in the corner—I 
thought maybe their idea was to discourage the 
author from pestering other Editors with the 
manuscript—but, retyped, one manuscript sold 
to a higher pay magazine than the one who 
dog-eared it. 

One magazine kept an article 5% weeks, then 
decided they were too overstocked to “obligate 
themselves further.” 

Another, a juvenile market, decided after nine 
weeks that they don’t accept free-lance articles, 
although they plainly stated in THE WRITER’S 
MARKET that they do. They also took the 
eighteen-page manuscript (a series of articles) 
that had reached them folded in half—and did 
a triple folding job on it then stuck it into a 
too small envelope although one of the proper 
size and postage had been enclosed. 

This sort of treatment makes a lot of need- 
less loss of time, work and expense on the help- 
less author. 

On the other hand, there’s the editor who: 

Takes time to dictate a nice letter saying they 
like the article, but can’t buy anything else at 
the moment and adds, “wishing you every suc- 
cess, believe me.” THAT was Mary Hamman 
of Madamoiselle’s Living, no less. 

And the one who takes time to write in long- 
hand a chatty little note with a rejection—or 
acceptance—to the effect that her husband has 
been visiting Tulsa or just that she’s terribly 
overstocked and that it has been a hectic week. 

Or another, one of the confession group, who 
takes the time to dash off a note teiling just 
why she rejected your script and hopes you will 
try again. 

I suppose that it’s the latter type who help 
keep an author plugging away—and who 
make up for ali the other editors who seem 
to take a sadistic delight in making things 
harder for writers. 

ETHEL MATTINGLEY, 
1732 East Okla. Place, 
Tulsa 10, Okla. 
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Here comes Mrs. Roy Plum 
Sir: 

May I claim enough of your valuable time to 
inform you one of your Arkansas subscribers has 
copped True Story’s seventh prize in their recent 
Questionnaire Contest? I’m dazed. Especially 
so, since they tell me there were 8,002 scripts 
sent in. A lot of competition in any man’s lan- 
guage (or figures), is it not? 

There were 213 prize winners and I feel more 
than thrilled in placing seventh. Yet sort of 
scared, too. Didn’t dream I could really do it. 
Right here and now, I’m thanking the WriTER’s 
Dicest staff for the many helpful articles you’ve 
published from month to month. 

Incidentally, I’ve recently sold a short-short 
fiction story to Southern Farmer, entitled, 
“MULE TROUBLE.” It is to appear in one of 
their summer issues. Also sold them a joke that 
came out in their April issue: and have just 
won an electric clock in their recent word-build- 
ing contest. 

Is this the way things happen to a struggling 
scribe? Well, anyway, it’s a GRAND way to 
break in. And worth all those hours—days— 
months of trying. 

Mrs. Roy Pium, 
Alma, Arkansas 


Video Market 
Sir: 

We are at present outlining plans for a series 
of Television Productions to be made during 
the next several months, sponsorship for these 
video enterprises has recently been consummated. 

We are anxious to confer with writers in the 
San Francisco Bay Area who may have material 
that can be slanted to this medium. We are in- 
terested, also, in any unique and original ideas 
that might offer thematic material for any un- 
usual series. 

Payment at present is necessarily small, but 
the field offers a wide opportunity to the young 
writer possessed of originality. 


Patricia Woop, Director, 
TELEvision Artists, INc., 
Five Four Five High Street, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Leo Gets a Drink 
Sir: 
Leo Shull’s piece on the Broadway lads and 
lasses was very, very good and very painfully true. 
Between pulp and confession sales, I have 
taken more than one fling at the theathah. I note 
with regret, therefore, the omission of a Broad- 
way actors’ rendezvous called Hansen’s drug- 
store, where they serve a mean malted to starving 
thespians of all ages. 
Tell Mr. Shull to drop in. 
LEONARD RAPHAEL, 
103 West 84th Street, 
New York 24, N. Y. 





LEARN THIS SECRET 


HOW TO USE “THE ANCHOR 
PARAGRAPH" TO HELP YOU 
WRITE STORIES THAT SELL 


How to make sure your reader likes your story. 

Why, how and where to tell him what . . . and in what 
kind of words! 

“The Anchor Paragraph’ is tested and unique. It is only 
one of the many valuable guides toward WRITING SUC- 
CESS you will read in this 


GREAT NEW BOOK 


How many writers of books for writers really have worked on 
both sides of the — writing and editing 
ere is a straight-shooting book by a qualified, highly-paid, down- 
to-earth author who also a peen editor of successful maga- 
zines .. for a quarter of a century! Thousands of other 
people's scripts, hundreds of his own (short stories, articles, 
novele tes) have taught Orlin Tremaine all the writing principles, 
ideas, eals, short cuts, tricks, ethics, and viewpoints. Tremaine 
knows nent 
Now, in this brand-new, ag 8 written book, he passes on 
to you everything his Treat success has taught him! **The 
anchor paragraph’ 8 only one 3% the literally scores of wo 4 
saving, check-saving methods that fill this n 
guarantee that this book will help yout you “TAKE NO Risk 
when you order this book because we hereby invite you t 
it for one whole week and return it for full refund if not entirely 
satistiec 
vos BooK canerue.y EXPLAINS THE oe ty BY-STEP CREA- 
TION OF GooD HORT STORY . iis precisely what 
ed.tors , ue gives sources for plots, dare acters, backgrounds, 
atmosphere . veals the all-important technique of Duilding 
suspense... atalyzes every problem of construction, framework, 
wording .. . ates several original stories before your eyes 
. + «, CR siders. carefully how to accomplish your first sale and 
how to keep selling . . . simplifies short-story haan g see an 
amazingly clear way that eee has 
and accomplishes for you uch more than we can lis 
tells you an intere ating way to stimulate your fneninasiont 
SEE FOR Voor ELF what this complete, authoritative book will 
do for yo 


READ THESE EIGHTEEN REVEALING CHAPTERS 


Writers Are Born— Buliding A Piot 

To Work Hard The Anchor Paragraph 
importance of Keen Observation Building Suspense 
Vocabulary and Gesture Atmosphere and Settings 
Modern Writing Weaving the Elements 
Taboos and Bugaboos Into a Pattern 
Piot Sources Style 
Consider Your Objective Motivation 
The Editor's Viewpoint 
Your Characters 

Story Analysis 

PLUS a fine story by Will F. Jenkins, from The Country 
Gentieman — analyzed and annotated to show you exactly what 
makes any story dramatic — believable — good. 


5 
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SEND NO MONEY 35,5. on Tremaine 


EXAMINE IT 
SEVEN 
DAYS 
WITHOUT 
RISK 


This import- 
ant book is 
selling out 
fast! Send 
the coupon 
TODAY. 


NO-RISK EXAMINATION COUPON — MAIL NOW 
The Rodale Press, Dept. 1222, Emmaus, Penna. 

Please send me a brand-new copy of Short Story Writing. 
I will pay —— 33.50 plus postage. If not entirely 


satisfied, I will return book — within seven days 
and you will bs $3.50 immediately 


1 e 

National Press Club 
and the Mystery Writ- 
ers of America. Uni- 
versity lecturer on 
writing. Author of 
scores of stories. Last 
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0 SAVE POSTAGE. Check box if you enclose $3.50. Then 
we pay postage. Same refund privilege guaranteed. 




















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, guidance. 

Fiction, articles, plays. Criticism, revision, 
editing, collaboraton, ghostwriting. 
Prompt service. Sales help. Rates: $1 
per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per thou- 
sand thereafter. Minimum fee $3. 


NOVELS AND PLAYS READ FREE. 


5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. Su. 13458 
North Hollywood, California 








BEGINNER'S GUIDE TELLS YOU HOW! 


WHERE to get IDEAS; HOW to WRITE them. WHE. 
to SELL — FILLERS. FICTION, JUVENILE STORIES 
anf Oe td | ARTI Es. ‘Let an EXPERIENCED 
bs HER, and RUTHORS give you practical, simplified 
a pus in— 


BEGINNER'S GUIDE — Price $1.00 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ Dept. W. D. 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 








EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 








TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the ecient since 1 

Good pully bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 

PROMPT SERVICE! 
RATES: 45¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 








Final Blow? 
Sir: 

I don’t want to pick a fight with Pauline 
Bloom, who I hear is gentle as all get-out, but 
some of the advice in her May article sounds 
dangerous to me. Don’t be yourself, says Pauline; 
be somebody’s associate editor, and every three 
or four pages pause to remind yourself that you 
are the associate editor. If such a procedure 
will help a writer lose his self-consciousness and 
breathe life into his story, that’s fine. I contend 
the effect will be the opposite. 

Too many beginning writers have already been 
badgered into considering rules and regulations 
above the stories they have to tell. To some of 
them the idea that now they must write from 
the viewpoint of a mythical associate editor 
might well be the final blow. 

CriypEe Ropert Butta, 
3938 Revere Avenue, 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Remember Martin? 
Sir: 

Inasmuch as poor health recently forced me 
to leave a profitable construction engineering 
practice for the more arduous—yet to me the 
still far more interesting—task of again writing 
manuscripts I would very much appreciate an 
opportunity to become acquainted with whatever 
other professional or would-be professional au- 
thors in the vicinity of Pontiac, Michigan: with 
view to arranging little “get-togethers” which 
might be pleasantly beneficial to all concerned. 

I am teaching the fundamentals of creative 
writing to a group of bed-ridden patients in the 
local Oakland County Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
(for free and having a swell time) in addition 
to working over my own manuscripts approxi- 
mately six hours daily. 

I received the first issue of my recently ordered 
new subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST and 
can sincerely say that I think it still the best. 

My telephone number is Pontiac 3-3287, and 
I assure your readers that I shall appreciate all 
calls, immediately answer all letters sent me. 

James Harry Martin, 
2481 Maple Street, Route No. 5, 
Pontiac, Michigan 


© Best wishes to reader Martin on the come-back 
trail. We recall his work some 10 to 15 years ago. 








HOLLYWOOD AGENT SINCE 1919 


Have you something new and fresh to 

offer? If you have, we can sell it. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET: FACTS 

ABOUT WRITING -— SELLING 

SCREEN STORIES GETTING 

6 YOUR fern PUBLISHED. FREE 
TO WRITER 


CHESTER C. BEMIS, Associate 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


STUDIOS WANT NEW IDEAS IN STORIES! 


1317 sterth Brighton St. 
Burbank, California 








SALES ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GHOSTWRITING, RESEARCH, TYPING 


REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


82-35 Grenfell Avenue 





Kew Gardens, New York 


Vi 9-7808 
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New Home Magazine Market 
Sir: 

New England Living is interested in receiving 
fiction stories, articles on home-making, house- 
keeping, etc., aimed at the woman reader. 

Our immediate need is for good romantic 
stories and ones that will lend themselves to top- 
notch illustrations. Current word rates (depend- 
ing on quality) will be paid upon acceptance by 
our editors for publication. 

New England Living is a new magazine and 
is to be distributed through the New England 
owned Food Chains to their regular customers. 
These women are interested in good food, fash- 
ions, room decoration, money-saving hints, etc. 
They also want light, interesting and romantic 
reading. 

Puitip C. WALLWorK, 
Managing Editor, 
New England Living, 
8 Arlington Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Hunting & Fishing Market 
Sir: 

A new magazine, The British Columbia Out- 
doorsman, is now in the market for suitable 
articles up to 3,000 words dealing with hunting, 
fishing, and wild life in British Columbia and 
the Pacific Northwest. No fiction will be con- 
sidered. Photographs will enhance value of arti- 
cles submitted, and will be paid for at approxi- 
mately $3.00 per picture, 8x10 glossies preferred. 

We will pay 1c a word upon acceptance and 
up to 3c for top flight material. 

(Miss) L. J. BATEMAN, 
Business Manager, 

British Columbia Outdoorsman 
Courtenay, B. C. 


Palo Alto Writers 
The Palo Alto Writer’s Club, which meets 
every first and third Friday at the Palo Alto Art 
Club, 340 Melville Avenue, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, at 8 p.m., invites any persons living in 
Palto Alto or adjacent towns, who are interested 
in writing, (whether amateur or professional) 
to visit them. 
For further information ‘phone the Secretary 
at DAvenport 3-3907. 
RutH MAHURIN, Secretary, 
2266 Euclid Avenue, 
Palo Alto, California 


Female Gagsters 
Sir: 

I am a member of the so-called fair sex, 
and I am a gagwriter. My brain-children have 
been accepted by selling cartoonists of both the 
major and minor market fields. I’d like to hear 
from any of my sister gagsters. 

NELL W. FitscHEN, 
RFD. No. 2, 
Worthville, Ky. 


"700 SALES 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


You've asked us—and we've al- 
ways told you that we train be- 
ginners to sell their very first 
stories at good rates. Outstand- 
ingly successful SSW student is 
Marcia Daughtrey, whose first 
sales we made while she was a 
student, and who has gone on to 
make over 700 sales since then. 
Her profit on her small invest- 
ment on this course runs into many thousand percent. 





Marcia Daughtrey 


We mention this author, and others like her, be- 
cause she, and they, are examples of what we mean 
when we say that SSW students sell and continue 
selling. 


Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit . . . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become associated 
with us. For years we have proved that big names have 
no monopoly on sales. S.S.W. students have sold before 
completing the course and continue to get their share of 
checks. We are proud of the fact that we train beginners 
to sell their very first stories at good rates. Since all work 
is personal and individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 


Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will 
tell you about the students who started selling while they 
were still working with us, and others who have estab- 
lished themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales 
were made through our selling agent, one of the best 
in the business, who will handle your salable course 
stories on a straight 10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for special offer. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Ju 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have (] do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 


Address 


Approved as a correspondence school, under the lows of 
the State of New York 











WHY SHOVEL WATER 
AGAINST THE TIDE? 


Why Hide Your Head From Facts? 
Publishers estimate that 5,000,000 people are 
trying to write for publication. Yet, 90% of our 
magazine fiction is authored by less than 500 
writers. 

WHY iS THAT? Good writing is not that scarce. 
Thousands of people can write smooth, beautiful 
prose. There is no monopoly on brains or ability, 
ideas or plots. Then why do 500 writers get all 
the checks and the others get rejection slips? 


WELL, THINK THIS OVER: Critical analysis of 
both published and rejected stories shows that 


the only unique element possessed by successfu 
writers is the knowledge of how to put a story 
together in the correct Story Form. 


95% of the stories in today's popular fiction 
magazines follow ONE Story Pattern. Not one 
"plot formula’ but one ''story formula." It stares 
you in the face from the pages of every magazine 
on the stands. 

DO YOU USE THAT PATTERN? Do you cast 
the idea, plot, motivation and atmosphere... . 
the plastic elements of your story ... into that 
recognized mold which gives them the proper 
Story Form? 

The MASTER FORMULA is that pattern. Nine 
out of ten published stories in the Love, Sport, 
Adventure, Sea, Air, Business Problem, ‘Teen-Age 
Tribulation, Detective and other Action Story 
fields are a tacit indorsement of it. Analysis of 
over 3000 stories proves that statement. 

MASTER FORMULA is a completely new ap- 
proach to the problem of story writing. 


Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 


Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow as 
a road map. I+ shows the four sections of a story. 
The Three Manners of Presentation and the 
amount of each used by good craftsmen. 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It shows 
the Nine Ingredients inherent to every 
story (never before published) and where 
and how many times each in used. 
It pin-points every element from "plants" to ''climax" 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 


NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the sterry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in ‘‘inspiration."* 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 


A post card will bring details. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, Calif. 











For Free 
Sir: 

Would some WD reader be interested in ac- 
quiring, gratis, twenty-four copies of WriTER’s 
Dicest? The issues run from January, 1946, to 
December, 1947, inclusive. 

Hazevt M. Parker, 
P. O. Box 41, 
Bay Shore, N. Y. 


Checking Up on Mort 
Sir: 

What’s this guy Mort Weisinger trying to 
hand us? Quote from his article, MY FIRST 
HUNDRED ARTICLES, “And after I had 
written a lead article on the International Cor- 
respondence Schools for This Week, their presi- 
dent offered me a free course on how to write. 

“I took it.” 

So I sent a certificate of eligibility from the 
Veterans’ Administration to that particular cor- 
respondence school for a course in writing. It 
was returned with the advice that they had no 
such a course but “could we interest you in a 
swell piece of ADVERTISING.” 

Who is stuffing who? Whom— 

Lov Givvin 
5543 Simpson Avenue, 


North Hollywood, Calif. 


Aphorisms & Apothegms 
Sir: 

Many compliments on a fine magazine. Your 
book abounds with both inspirational and prac- 
tical material. 

Why not inaugurate a policy of including in 
each issue a few aphorisms which bear directly 
on writing? By this I mean something of the sort 
with which Mr. Uzzell ends his NARRATIVE 
TECHNIQUE, under the heading of “ Mottoes 
for Rainy Days.” 

You already feature some first-rate cartoons in 
each issue, and it seems to me that by including 
a select few apothegms, your magazine would be 
cavil-proof. Incidentally, your cartoons are 
splendid. The one on page 35 of your April issue 
by Goodwin, I think—I intend to frame and 
hang above the work desk. 

To get back to quotations, though, I chanced 
on just such a sentence recently in Samuel 
Butler's THE WAY OF ALL FLESH (p 211, 
Penguin ed.). It goes: 

“Every one has a mass of bad work in 
him which he will have to work off and 
get rid of before he can do better—and 
indeed, the more lasting a man’s ulti- 
mate good work is, the more sure he is 
to pass through a time, and perhaps a 
very long one, in which there seems very 
little hope for him at all.” 

Haroip GouLp, 

Magnolia Avenue, 
Scarboro Junction, 
Ontario, Canada. 
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Bachelors Keep Out 
Str: 

Reading over my 1948 edition of the Writer's 
Year Book I ran across an article on “Paradise” 
on $3.00 a day. I thought it was a pretty cute 
idea. Are you still making suggestions of that 
sort? 

If so, I have a place for you that will cost 
the poor author (feminine gender) only $5.00 
a week and half the utilities to share a four- 
room modern cottage with another author (me). 
She would have to cook her own meals, but it’s 
a very nice kitchen. 

I live in the historical town of Independence, 


Missouri. Independence is called the “Queen 
City of the Trails’ for it was here the trails to 
Santa Fe, California, and Oregon, began. It 


is also the home town of Harry S. and one may 
see the so-called Summer white house if one is 
that much of a Democrat. 

There are churches within easy walking dis- 
tance. Also my lease says no drinking, so my 
cottage-mate would have to obey that little 
rule. She’d have to bring her own typewriter. 
I'd like someone between the ages of 20 and 30, 
but will take someone older if they don’t mind 
rooming with a 20-year-old. 

I've read the Writer’s Dicest since I was a 
little kid—mostly buying it off the stands. I’m 
now semi-supporting myself as a writer. 

LOLAVERNE STEVENSON, 
1529 Ralston Avenue, 
Independence, Missouri. 


Not that | want to Run Down Taos, he says 
Sir: 

I was much amused at the article by Walt 
Sheldon, titled “Oh For a Tenor in Taos” in 
the May issue. I would suggest it should have 
been titled “Triumph of Mediocrity.” 

The long-drawn story of the author’s pulp 
life and his search for a hole where he could 
pull it in after him and “go slick” is about as 
indigestible an article as I have seen in the 
DicEst in a long time. I, too, have been a pulp- 
ster for 25 years, and also have done consider- 
able for the slicks, without having to move to 
Taos (pronounced Touse) says he—to ryhme 
with louse or rouse or what? 

With all due respect for Mr. Sheldon’s dogged 
persistence to improve his markets and augment 
his income, and without bragging about myself, 
I have hit the Post, Colliers, Holiday each twice, 
to say nothing of the old McClure’s and Metro- 
politan and Argosy (the slick as well as the 
pulp) without going “Tousey,” and, in fact, 
much of my material I found lying around 
loose within a few miles of my home. 

To counteract to some extent Mr. Sheldon’s 
blurb for the Touse Chamber of Commerce, 
if it has one, I recommend the Berkshire Hills as 
an ideal place to live and write. 

Cray Perry, 
The Maples, 
Cheshire, Mass. 





@ “The best course in writing obtainable in 
America today!"— OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


KENNETH 
ROBERTS' 


story of “how he did it" 


| WANTED 
TO WRITE 
471 pages, $3.50 
at booksellers, or 


DOUBLEDAY 


Garden City, WD7, N. Y. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with 
your original. Fifty cents 1.000 words. Novels, shorts. 


MARIE ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 











MAKE YOUR VACATION PROFITABLE THIS YEAR! 
PERSONAL COACHING AT MY WRITERS’ COLONY 


RESERVE Now, 1 week to 2 mo. Guy Aug.) Room, meals, pri. 
instr. In N.H. Mts. Tenth year. s crit. all year by mail.) 


( 
MY TECHNICAL o-serenindil 









1—WRIT 3: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique). ee 

2—WwI y + HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)... .. 

3—WRIT LET’ LOT! (Plots for everything) 

4—WRITER KE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to wri ti 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained. 

21312 Ridge MILDRED |. REID Evan ton, " [Wineis 


INCOME 


"Sherwood 


DOUBLE 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a 
BRIEF."* 


Stop wasting time on stories that don't sell! Double 
your writing income-—and more—by devoting your writing 
talent aa to soundly plotted, character 
action pac Red STORIES THAT SELL. 


A “Sherwood Brief’ is a rough draft of a story. It 
consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, ex- 
citing description, natural conversation, correct lingo, trade 
names, and sparkling action incidents — all written ex 
pressly for you, From this Brief — write your own 
story in your own words — the quick, easy way. 


YOU will be amazed at how easy it is to write suc- 
cessfully using “Sherwood Briefs One client sold 3 
stories from 4 Briefs. ‘A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY O 
THIS AMAZING . BOON fe 0 WRITERS 
LIMITED S 


“HOW TO WRITE, 


WHY 9 out of 10 WRITERS FAIU 
24 PAGES---PRICE 57,00 
SHERWOOL 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 


1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave. Rosemead, Calif. 


motivated, 
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Even if it’s only a buck poem, 

the first is the most wonderful 
Sir: 

The past eight years have brought me your 
very helpful and educational magazine every 
month. Through its useful hints to would-be- 
writers like myself, I have obtained enough edu- 
cation on the do’s and don’ts of the writing pro- 
fession to put me into print — a little. 

For the first time, however, I have actually 
received a check! It was for a little poem I 
wrote for the “True Confessions” magazine, and 
it made me feel wonderful! My poem “Sand 
Castles’’ was published on their “Poems for Re- 
membrance” page in October. Since then, they 
have purchased another poem from me, and 
wrote me a personal letter of thanks! 

I felt so good about selling a poem, that I 
just had to tell everyone all about it. I have 
had poems published in small magazines, and 
have won prizes and honorable mentions locally, 
but this is my first sale . . . so thanks for all 
your help! 

GayLe Baytiss, 
606 Renkert Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Ariist 
Sir: 
I have a small check and some gags to return 
to Virginia Telmer or Telker of St. Louis, Mo. 
If there are any other gag-writers I would be 
happy to work along with them. I am a free 
lance cartoonist. 
CuHaruiE RopriGues, 
160 North St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Reference Book 
Sir: 

I want to pass on to others a treasure that I 
recently discovered at the library in a paper 
titled, “Schoyer’s Vital Anniversaries of 1949.” 
It is a gold mine of information for facts on 
which to base fillers, quiz questions, biographies 
and short shorts. 

The small sum of $2.00 brings enough leads to 
write on a different subject every day for 2 
year or more. Tid-bits of information on such 
subjects as best sellers, songs, names, sport, sea, 
western, colleges, circuses, gold rush days, news 
service, photography, printing are but a few of 
the many teasers to further research included in 
the issue of January, 1949. 

A staff of six are listed as doing all the moun- 
tains of research for this valuable little paper 
of information that is published annually by the 
Will Schoyer & Co., 304 Ross St., Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 

(Mrs.) Giap THomPson, 
4625 56th St., 
San Diego 5, Calif. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 


for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 


Author of the current non-fiction 


CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 


recommendation; WRITE THE 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and 


book, 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, pub- 


lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 


Fiction 
Radio 
English 
r Journalism 
Professional How to peat 
Public Speak — 
ee Humor ritin 
Training Prob. of ag rof. Writer 
Meter 8 Dae ve 
* icle ature 
For Writers Advertising 
Newspaper 
Publicity 
Juvenile 
Screen 
(Approved for Veterans; 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 
Established 1923 
Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 27, California 
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SHORT 
her latest 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 
Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 


practical, up-to-date training in story and 


ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUC 


article writ- 


TION 





An experienced writer or editor 


takes you in hand, answering 
your questions, helping you find VETERANS: 


the type of work for which you 
are naturally suited. Before long The 
you are writing in your own home 


fiction stories ssays, short 
gcc dy proved for vet- 


sketches, whatever you are best 
euited to do, Send for FREE 


ATALOG today. Canadians erans' training. 


may make payments in Canadian 
funds. 





course ap- 








The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 87-A, 50 qogeate 


Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York’ 20, 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 87-A, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without o 


(Inquiries fidential. No sal 





( ) Check here if eligible under G. 


bligation, to: 


will call) 
I. Bill 














maker S. 
Well, it’s a lot of Me, ‘te? 


1. First of all, there’s our editorial staff. Every editor and reader at SMLA 
is an ex-magazine or book editor, and a writer himself. These men and 
women are responsible for our reputation for fairness, for their experience on 
both sides of the fence enables them to understand and sympathize equally 
with problems of writers and editors. #& 


2. Then, there’s our clerical staff—more important to our clients’ welfare than 
one might think. The speed and efficiency with which these intelligent and 
well-trained young ladies card, record and route correspondence and manu- 
scripts help us to uphold our practice of rapid reports, and to adhere to our 
policy of “re-market and in editors’ hands within twenty-four hours” of 
scripts which are for sale and do not place at first try. & 











3. We musn’t forget the proximity of our offices to the publishing houses. 
We're smack-dab in the middle of ’em. This enables us to keep our fingers 
on the editorial pulse—-know of market needs and changes minutes after 


they happen. # 


4. Fourth, there are our offices and affiliates throughout the world, which 
permits us to give total coverage. There are multiple rights inherent in 
every script, and we never forget the fact that sale of foreign and other 
rights can sometimes bring our clients more income than the original 


sale. yf 


5. We’re leaving this one blank because it’s something impossible to picture— 
a frame of mind. We don’t happen to believe that a company can gain 
respect or prolonged success through hogwash. Therefore, if a submitted 
script is hopeless and should be buried without honors, we don’t hesitate to 
tell the client so, and how to avoid those errors on future material. We do 
believe in earning our pay, and giving complete service. Therefore, if a 
submitted script is unsalable as it stands but can be repaired, we'll break 
our necks delving into minute detail so that the writer can repair that script 
and, without additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if the script is 
salable as it stands, we make sure we sell it to the best possible market, and 
bring best possible rates. & 





TERMS: Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on 
British and all other forcign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information 
on terms for other types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for 
new clients. Personal collaboration service — where the agency works with the writer from plot idea 
through finished script and sale—by arrangement; information upon request. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 1650 BROADWAY, N. Y. 19, W. Y. 
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JULY, 1949 





CORPSE through the roof 


An effective piece of technique 


to add punch to a story, a paragraph, 


By Robert Moore Williams 


THE TITLE OF this piece comes from Ray 
Palmer, who bosses the Ziff-Davis pulps. 
Ray says that when a story stops moving, 
that is the exact spot where the writer 
should drop a corpse through the roof. This 
applies, I think, all the way through the 
commercial field, from the top of the slicks 
to the half-cent pulps, the idea being that 
a story that is not moving will not be read. 

Of course, dropping a corpse through the 
roof is only another way of saying, “Work 
that twist, brother.” I suppose, for the Post, 
you wouldn’t use a real corpse; but I have 
a sneaking suspicion that if I could put to- 
gether a little job which introduced a 
corpse in the third paragraph and held that 
pace all the way through, the Post would 
be interested in looking at the final product. 

The purpose back of dropping a corpse 
through the roof is to catch the interest 
of your reader. Further on, I will show 
what happens emotionally to your reader 
when you surprise him; but, in essence, 
the best device you can use to catch and 
hold his interest is to goose him emotion- 
ally at irregular intervals. (If the intervals 


or even just a sentence. 


were too regular he would catch on to 
them and they would lose their force. ) 

Why is it necessary to goose the reader? 
It is necessary, dear writer, because you 
with your undying prose are neither setting 
the world on fire nor beating out the flames 
that threaten to engulf it. From the view- 
point of the reader, you are giving him 
something to do when he has nothing better 
at hand. In his hour of desperation, when 
the radio is on the blink, the old lady is 
reluctant, and the corner saloon is out of 
beer, he reads your story. 

But even when everything else has failed 
and as a last resort he has finally picked 
up the magazine and settled down to read, 
you still have to catch his attention quickly 
and hold fast to it—or he will read the 
yarn written by that dirty dog, Joe Doakes, 
and pass over your masterpiece because 
unfortunately it failed to send him quickly 
enough. The lad you are selling is the 
reader. Either meet that competition—or 
go back to work. 

This silent, invisible ogre, this squatting 
monster in the easy chair, what does he 
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want from you? How the hell does he 
know, until you give it to him? Finding 
out what he wants is your job. Giving it 
to him — ditto. 

Among other things, he wants to be sur- 
prised, thrilled, shocked, horrified, enter- 
tained, amused, even instructed a little if it 
is done painlessly. There is one thing he 
does not want. You. The odds are prob- 
ably nine to one he didn’t even notice your 
name at the head of the piece. What he 
is reading is the story you have put to- 
gether, and he is going to continue reading 
just as long as you continue goosing him. 
Your job is to stay completely out of sight 
and supply the necessary thumb jabs. In 
fact, the title of this piece might easily be 
— The Case of the Invisible Thumb. 

It is not my purpose here to go into the 
thousand and one details of setting the 
scene and establishing a sympathetic pro- 
tagonist, of putting in authentic window 
dressing, of writing an eye-catching lead, 
of getting your people into action quickly. 
These things are important; they have to 
be done right if the story is to sell. But 
most important of all is the gentle rain of 
corpses through the roof. Something hap- 
pening all the time, a prize in every pack- 
age, and all the time the implied promise 
of bigger and better corpses yet to come. 
This is the way we hucksters peddle our 
wares. 

This does not mean slam-bang action. 
It means movement that builds up emo- 
tional tensions inside the reader. You don’t 
give a hoot in a whirlwind for the intelli- 
gence of your reader (except not to insult 
it); your problem is how to spear through 
the layers of intelligence and stab the emo- 
tional mass that lies below. Your job is to 
read such basic human feelings as fear, hate 
and love. 

Perhaps the easiest, soundest way to 
reach the level of basic human emotions 
is through surprise, the corpse dropping 
through the roof. Reaction to surprise is so 
basic that it applies to all forms of life. 
When you surprise any living creature, you 
have created for him a potentially dan- 
gerous situation, one in which his life may 
be threatened, and you have instantly 
called into existence every existing survival 
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mechanism, from wild fright to wild fight. 
You have also gained completely the wide- 
eyed interest of that creature. 

When you surprise your reader, you are 
creating for him in emotional miniature 
a situation of danger which involves him 
personally, and you will uncover automatic 
action patterns ingrained so deeply in him 
that he cannot fail to respond to them. 

In other words, bub, you’ve caught him. 
Keeping him is up to you. 

Of course, surprise is not the only de- 
vice for producing emotional tension, but 
it is a good gimmick on which structure 
and story twists are built. 

Want to see it work? 


He came up out of the desert country 
to the south, a tall man stooped in the 
saddle, on a horse as tired as he was. 
The brim of his hat was yellow with 
desert dust. Around his neck, sweat had 
turned the dust to mud. On the left side 
of his flannel shirt, just under the tar- 
nished star with the word DEPUTY on 
it, the dust had been turned to mud by 
blood. A led horse flecked with dried 
lather followed at the end of a rope. 


Can you find the corpse? 

I’m not setting this up as an example 
of the lead to end all leads. Fanny Ells- 
worth bought the story. Under the title 
“Trigger a Desperate Gun,” it was pub- 
lished in the first June, 1948, issue of 
Ranch Romances. 

On the second page of this particular 
story, sooner if it can be conveniently man- 
aged, comes the corpse in skirts, the girl. 
If you can figure out some way to intro- 
duce her as a surprise, so much the better; 
then you have two emotions working for 
you. But you don’t have to strain yourself 
working on the surprise angle when you 
are introducing the female in your story. 
All by herself, she packs enough wallop to 
arouse interest in the hidden emotional lay- 
ers you are trying to reach in your reader. 
It is no accident that most magazines like 
at least the swish of a skirt in the stuff 
they publish. 

The “corpse through the roof” technique 
is not necessarily the astonishment-compell- 
ing device its name makes it out to be. It 
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The technique of the corpse coming through the roof in fiction (or non- 
fiction) means the introduction of a surprise thought. 


is the constant repetition of little twists 
leading up to the big twist of the climax. 
If you do it just right, you build up a set 
of emotional tensions in your reader that 
make him want to scream, “Cripes! Go on 
and drop that other corpse.” 

Did somebody say this isn’t art? I didn’t 
Say it was, but it happens to be the guts 
of writing successful, commercial fiction. 
To my mind, if the art angle comes in at 
all, it comes in on how the scenes are 
handled, how the words are chosen, how 
the paragraphs are put together. In other 
words, art is the deftness with which you 
slide your corpses into the sight of the 
reader. When I sit down to compose my 
undying prose, the emotion pounding in 
my breast is hope—of a check. So far, 
about 97% of the time, hope has not failed 
me. 

So much for the beginning. Next—the 
middle. 


A little, shriveled-up man with a 
heavy growth of tobacco-stained brown 


beard and no friendliness in his eyes, 
stuck his head out of the house to sur- 
vey the sheriff with cold distaste but 
with no surprise whatsoever. ‘Well, 
what the hell do you want?” This was 
Hank Watridge, the smaller and perhaps 
the least vicious of the two brothers. 

“Howdy, Hank,” the sheriff said mild- 
ly. “Long time I haven’t seen you.” 

“It ain’t been long enough to suit 
me,” Hank Watridge answered. “What 
the hell do you want?” 

“A man.” 

“Huh?” Something like surprise 
showed on the bearded face. “We ain’t 
got nobody here that you could want— 
what’s his name?” 

“I don’t know his name.” 

“You don’t know—well, this beats the 
hell out of me!” Carefully closing the 
door behind him, Hank Watridge came 
out of the house. He glared up at the 
sheriff “You got a warrant?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“But you don’t know the man’s 
name?” 

“It’s an open warrant,” the sheriff ex- 
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plained. His voice hardened. “I got rea- 
son to believe he’s here.” 

“Huh?” Protecting outlaws wanted in 
another state was one thing, hiding men 
wanted here was something else again. 
The first brought you up against a lot 
of red tape, the second brought you up 
against a sheriff who was as tough as 
boot leather. The sheriff could see doubt 
on Hank’s face. “Do you know this 
feller?” Watridge said. 

“T don’t.” the sheriff answered. 

“Then how are you going to identify 
him?” 

“Why don’t you leave my business to 
me?” the sheriff answered. “He'll identi- 
fy himself, soon as he sees me.” 

“You've got the infernal guts to walk 
into my house and wait for somebody 
to make a break and give hisself away 
so you can arrest him?” Hank’s mouth 
hung open at the thought of such a 
thing. 

“Does that take guts?” 

“You blasted idjit, the first break he 
makes will be for his gun. He'll have 
you full of lead before you even know 
who he is.” 

The sheriff shrugged, an expressive 
gesture that said it if worked out that 
way, then it worked out that way, but 
that Boothill had several long-time resi- 
dents who had tried to beat him to the 
draw. Hank Watridge stared at him, 
disbelief on his face. “You get away 
from here,” Watridge said. “You go take 
a ride for yourself.” 

“Then he’s here?” the sheriff said. 


“Huh? Blast you, I didn’t say he was 
here.” 

“You the same as said it,” the sheriff 
answered. He climbed down from the 
saddle. Methodically he tied his horse 
to the hitching post. He looked at his 
unwilling host. “I’m waiting to be in- 
vited in, Hank,” he said. 

Consternation showed on Watridge’s 
face. He wanted no part of any sheriff. 
He especially wanted no part of any 
sheriff who was apparently determined 
to commit suicide on his property. “Are 
you forcing your way in?” 

“IT am not. I am waiting to be in- 
vited.” 

For an instant Hank Watridge hesi- 
tated. “All right,” he snarled. “Come 
on in. I'll bury you myself.” 


The foregoing section comes from the 
spot where most yarns bog down, the 
middle. Implicit in it, of course, is conflict, 
which is basic to all stories, but more than 
anything else it illustrates what I mean 
by the gentle rain of corpses through the 
roof. When you cram those corpses into 
so short a space, there ought to be a check 
waiting for you somewhere. Mike Tilden 
bought this yarn. He published it in the 
January, 1949, issue of .44 Western, under 
the title, “Kill Trap.” 

The beginning, the middle—that leaves 
the end, which is harder to write and 
harder still to illustrate. But here goes. 


“That is the price and there is the 
goal.” Pointdexter’s hand swept up to- 
ward the open window, and the stars 
that sparkled in the autumn night. Mike 
looked up. How long, he wondered, 
had men looked at those pin points of 
light exploding against the black fabric 
of dead space, and dreamed of the time 
when argosies would sail out to them? 
He could see them now, magic sails in 
the night, rising on ram and jet and the 
blasting fury of the atom. He knew his 
heart was rising with them. 

He turned into the room, snapped on 
the light. The picture of Marjorie, gay 
and lovely, looked at him from the 
study table. He picked it up. 

“Goodbye,” he said. He set the pic- 
ture on the table and turned to the 
door. 

They went out together, big Mike 
Rolfe and John Pointdexter. They 
stopped at the stadium for a moment 
and big Mike stood staring into the 
bowl of darkness where tomorrow the 
throngs would come. He knew he would 
not be with them, not ever again. 
“Goodbye,” he whispered. 

Overhead the sparkling stars seemed 
to shine with a brighter light as he 
looked at them through tears. 

“Hello,” he said, looking up at them. 
“Hello, there.” 


To which it may be necesary to add that 
big Mike Rolfe was a college student, a 
crackerjack tackle, and very much in love 
with Marjorie, but that he is quitting 
school on the night before an important 
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game, that he is leaving his girl forever, 
and is doing what? Going off to learn how 
to design space ships that may someday fly 
to the stars! To find out why he has to 
leave school and his girl, you will have to 
read the whole story. You will find it, if 
you are interested, in the June, 1948, issue 
of Blue Book—“‘The Turtles of Ponce de 
Leon.” 

It might be well for me to apologize for 
using my own material to illustrate my own 
ideas. 

Although the examples I have given in 
this article deal with pulp paper writing, 
the use of the “corpse through the roof” 
technique applies to every kind of writing. 
Here’s how John Steinbeck opens up “Tor- 
tilla Flat”: 

When Danny came home from the 
army, he learned that he was an heir 
and an owner of property. The viejo, 
that is the grandfather, had died, leaving 
Danny the two small houses on Tortilla 
Flat. 

So much for the lead sentence. Now, 
reasons the author, I have to drop a corpse 
through the roof, do something a little 
spectacular, or my reader will wander. And 
so, Steinbeck wrote: 

When Danny heard about it, he was 
a little weighed down with the responsi- 
bility of ownership. 

The idea of having his lead character re- 
act in this left handed way to inheriting 
property is the “corpse”. Most people 
would be glad they had it; or at least would 
think in terms of how much they could get 
for it. Danny’s being “weighed down” is 
the surprise twist which a good author uses 
in almost every paragraph. Steinbeck lets 
go with one sentence, and then quickly 
throws another small corpse. Here’s how: 

Before he ever went to look at his 
property, he bought a gallon of red wine 
and drank most of it himself. The 
weight of responsibility left him, and his 
very worst nature came to the surface. 
He shouted; he broke a few windows in 
a poolroom on Alvarado Street; he had 
two short but glorious fights. No one 
paid much attention to Danny. 

The corpses, each one freighted with a 
little improbable twist of its own are these: 
“his very worst nature came to the surface” 
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(what if the author has written “and he 
felt very much better.” The next corpse is 
the single word “glorious” (what if the 
author has written “victorious”?). And 
the last corpse is the last sentence of this 
example, being a surprise twist instead of 
some sober thought at “Everyone gave 
plenty of room to Danny.” 

I have one final duty — to resolve and 
release all this emotional tension I have so 
carefully created. I have to bring the reader 
to some snug harbor where he can feel that 
all danger has now passed and he can take 
off his shoes and relax. This does not neces- 
sarily mean I have to give him a happy end- 
ing — the deep emotional layers, to which 
all writers appeal, have different definitions 
for happiness than you and I —it means 
I have to give him an ending which resolves 
the conflict I have created. Resolution of 
conflict, escape from danger, is happiness — 
in you or in your reader. 

Why do I have to give him this resolu- 
tion of conflict, this solution to the char- 
acter’s problems? 

So he will go back to the newsstand next 
month and shove his quarter across the 
counter like a gentleman. 

Can you think of a better reason? 
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By Pauline Bloom 


ONE OF THE MOST tantalizing editorial 
comments that any writer ever receives on 
a rejected script is the phrase—‘“too thin.” 
After you’ve worked and reworked a story, 
creating what you think are believable, 
striking characters and a plot full of action 
and suspense, it’s pretty hard to look at your 
story coldly and discover just wherein it’s 
“thin.” 

What an editor usually means by “thin” 
is lack of conflict in the plot structure. Al- 
most every writer has trouble with conflict, 
trouble that’s all out of proportion to the 
mental problems the subject presents. And 
until the problem is solved, it’s likely that 
his stories won’t sell, since conflict is the 
most important single element of successful, 
commercial fiction writing. 

A partial answer to the understanding of 
why this business of conflict presents such a 
stumbling block came to me as I watched 
some of my students struggle with it. They 
took voluminous notes; they talked intelli- 
gently about various aspects of story struc- 
ture, and they said that they now under- 
stood perfectly why their old stories had 
failed. Then they sat down and wrote new 
stories with the same failing. 

Why? Because, although they had a clear 
mental picture of what constitutes a good 
story conflict, they had an emotional resist- 
ance to the actual step-by-step development 
of that same conflict. Building a conflict is 
an unnatural process. Our day-to-day life 


Mistreat 
Your 
Characters 


consists of looking for the simplest and 
quickest solution of each problem that 
arises. We may not always succeed, but that 
is our aim. Therefore, when the characters 
we’ve created are faced with fictional prob- 
lems, we are as tender with them as we wish 
Providence to be with us. Out of our deep 
and abiding affection for our creations, we 
hurry to smooth things out for them. Just as 
soon as any difficulties appear, we use all 
our power as creators to get those difficulties 
out of the way. And at that point, the story 
conflict falls flat on its face. 

The way to overcome this natural resist- 
ance on your part toward building a good, 
strong story conflict is to understand this re- 
sistance and to work out the conflict con- 
sciously before you begin to do any writing, 
before you have a chance to identify your- 
self with your characters. 

And herein lies one of the most important 
differences between the professional and the 
amateur writer. The amateur dreams while 
he waits for inspiration to do the work for 
him. The professional knows that he has to 
do the work himself and does it. The ama- 
teur resists story planning; the professional 
has made careful story planning a part of 
his routine. 

Don’t think that by working from a plan 
you can produce only “formula” stories 
which will be the same as “formula” stories 
produced by other writers. Our skeletons 
probably look pretty much alike, because 
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each of our bones has evolved to its present 
form to serve a definite functional purpose. 
The skeletons of good, sound stories, too, 
are not uniquely different from one another, 
because their component parts are there for 
specific functional purposes. But after we 
have clothed these skeletons with the flesh 
and blood and muscles of character, theme, 
background, emotion, style and the other 
elements of fiction, our stories will be as 
varied as our personalities. 

The most important contribution which 
you bring to your story is you yourself, the 
sum total of all your experiences and of 
your reactions to those experiences. Experi- 
ence is not only what happens to you; it’s 
what you do with what has happened to 
you. You see things not as they are but as 
you are. Walter de la Mare puts it this way: 


It’s a very odd thing, 

As odd as can be, 

That whatever Miss T. eats 
Turns into Miss T. 


All this wealth of experience, as reproc- 
essed by yourself, is what you bring to your 
story before you ever begin to plan it. It is 
the stuff that will determine the theme of 
your story and all its component parts—that 
will make your story different from all other 
stories even when you start with a basic con- 
flict that has been done many times before. 
Such fundamental conflicts usually produce 
the most powerful stories. 


As far as the parties to a conflict are con- 
cerned, there are three basic combinations 
possible: 

(1) The conflict of man against nature. 
Nature as a menace offers wonderfully dra- 
matic material. Jack London knew how to 
use the Arctic wastes or a storm at sea to 
challenge the stamina and resourcefulness 
of his main character. Jungles, wild ani- 
mals, fog, hurricanes, floods—pit your pro- 
tagonist against any of these, and he will 
have to fight heroically to achieve his objec- 
tive. Many adventure stories are built 
around such conflicts. 

(2) The conflict between two sides of a 
man’s character. The classic example here 
is, of course, “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 


There are many others. Until a few years 
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ago an internal psychological struggle of 
this kind was used mainly for literary or 
quality stories. But characterization is con- 
stantly becoming more and more important 
in both the slick and the pulp magazines, 
and the current “boom” in psychiatry has 
attracted a tremendous audience. Today al- 
most any kind of a story may be based on 
this type of conflict. 

(3) Man against man. This could be a 
detective against a murderer in a mystery, 
a brunette against a blond in a love story, a 
homesteader against a cattle-rancher in a 
Western, etc. It is quite possible to use a 
familiar conflict with a fresh slant to make 
a highly original story. 

In this category also belongs the conflict 
of one man against more than one man. 
For example, your main character may set 
out to defeat a gang of criminals, or sabo- 
teurs, or other organized groups which are 
operating against the common good. Stories 
of this kind can be highly dramatic if the 
group attacked rightfully deserves destruc- 
tion. 

A good story is essentially the history of a 
conflict. It starts with the realization of it, 
and, as it proceeds, the conflict grows, until 
a climax, the highest point of interest in a 
story, is reached. Then the conflict is re- 
solved to end the story. 

Between the beginning, the main charac- 
ter’s desire to achieve something, and the 
end, his success or failure, there must be 
several points in the story where there is a 
break—where the conflict comes to a peak. 
This series of peaks must be in an ascending 
scale, with each one more crucial than the 
last. The final climax in the action is, of 
course, the most dramatic. It precipitates 
the resolution, and brings the story to a sat- 
isfying end. 

Or, to put it another way: You decide 
what kind of a story you want to write. You 
decide what kind of a character your pro- 
tagonist will be. Then you decide what he 
wants. It should be something the reader 
would want very much, too, if he were in 
the main character’s place. Now, your main 
character takes a step forward toward the 
achievement of this important objective. 


And what do you, the author, do? You beat 


him down. 
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The main character tries another tack— 
he tries even harder—you beat him down 
even harder. He may make an even more 
desperate effort. This time you will per- 
haps relent and let him succeed. Perhaps. 
It depends on your story. 

The thing to bear in mind is that you’ve 
got to fight your own resistance to piling up 
obstacles for your hero. You know now why 
you'd like to have your character make 
good at the first try. But if you want to 
make good yourself as a writer, you must 
work out various ways to frustrate your 
main characters. 

The number of conflict peaks in a story 
will depend on the length of the story, and 
the kind of story it is. For example, a lite- 
rary story does not need to be so tightly 
plotted if it is primarily a story of character 
or atmosphere, especially if the story is not 
long. A slick story of 3000 or 4000 words 
can get along with two or three conflict 
peaks, in some very rare cases even one. If 
it runs to 5000 or 6000 words, it would be a 
stronger story with three conflict peaks than 
two. On the other hand, a good pulp story 
of 6000 words should have at least three 








conflict peaks, probably four, or even more. 

You should know the end of your story 
before you begin to plan the middle of it, 
because only that way can you make your 
story move steadily forward toward a logical 
end. Only that way will your story have 
direction and singleness of purpose. 

Two conflicting forces must fight each 
other until one of them achieves a conclu- 
sive victory. There must be no compromise, 
because that would weaken your story. 
Most stories, written for commercial maga- 
zines, have a better chance of publication 
if the main character succeeds if achieving 
the most important of his objectives. 

Don’t think that you are necessarily com- 
promising your integrity by writing stories 
with “happy endings.” If your themes and 
your conflicts are valid ones, you are mak- 
ing a constructive centribution by an affir- 
mation of the principles in which you be- 
lieve. 

Before you ever remove the cover from 
your typewriter, however, you should have 
decided what kind of a story you are go- 
ing to work on, whether it will be a love 
story, an adventure story, a marriage prob- 
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lem story, etc. This will, to a certain ex- 
tent, narrow your choice as to the parties 
to the conflict. Then ask yourself: Is your 
story to be man against nature, man against 
man, or man against himself? 

Having answered these questions, you 
now have a certain kind of a man or wom- 
an, living a certain kind of a life, (the 
character is beginning to take shape) which 
involves conflicts and problems, as what 
life doesn’t. 

Of course, you’ve read a good many 
magazines in the field for which you are 
about to write, and so you have a pretty 
clear idea of the nature of the conflicts 
which make the most successful stories in 
this particular field. So you decide what 
your main character is up against, what 
he is trying to achieve and against what 
odds. Then you put down this nucleus of 
your story in one sentence. 

In a love story, for example, your synop- 
sis might be: “A girl in love with a man 
tries to win him away from an unscrupulous 
rival.” The fact that this main character 
has an unscrupulous rival paves the way 
for a series of conflict peaks before she 
achieves her objective. 

Western: “A cowboy, realizing that the 
trail boss is taking unnecessary risks with 
men’s safety in order to make more money 
challenges his authority.” A trailboss will 
not easily surrender his traditional power, 
particularly where a good deal of money 
and his own pride are at stake. At the 
same time, a cowboy with enough character 
to challenge this constituted authority will 
fight hard for his principles. So here, too, 
there are good opportunities for building 
a strong story, which develops step by step 
to a logical climax. 

Between the opening situation outlined 
in your story nucleus and the achievement 
of your main character’s goal, will be the 
conflict peaks mentioned above. After work- 
ing them out, write a one-page synopsis of 
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your story, indicating each conflict peak 
and the climax. 

Be firm with yourself and don’t start the 
actual writing until you have this one-page 
synopsis with several] acts in it. If you start 
writing before you know where you're go- 
ing, there is only a slight chance that your 
story will accidentally follow the right road. 
It’s not something to count on. Usually, you 
will get off at a tangent, and after you 
meander aimlessly for a while, you may be 
strongly tempted to drop the whole thing 
and go see a movie instead. Even if you 
do stick to it and work out a story in hit- 
or-miss fashion, there will be many, many 
things wrong with it, and you will not be 
able to see what they are. 

Because words, once they are put down 
on paper, have a kind of holiness about 
them, especially to the new writer. “This 
is a beautiful sentence,” he says to himself. 
“TI can’t take it out.” 

Even if he should suspect a flaw here and 
there—well, what mother ever loved a crip- 
pled child less than a perfect one? What 
usually happens is that he becomes even 
more protective. 

No, the safest way is to plan your story 
first, and to start writing it only when you 
know just exactly where you’re going. 

Planning is a job for the mind, not for 
the emotions. The firmer you are about 
planning your story with your mind only, 
the better your story structure will be. 

Certainly the emotions play a vital part 
in a writer’s life. A story must be strongly 
felt by the writer before it can be strongly 
felt by the reader. But a writer must un- 
derstand his emotions and control them so 
that the magic which they work will exert 
its spell over the reader and not over him. 

Plan your campaign cooly — save your 
emotions for the heat of actual composi- 
tion. That way, you can have a sound story 
and sell it, too. 
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How to collect some of the money paid by the radio and TV books 


How to 


Mix Solder 


and Ink 


By John T. Frye 


Two anp three-quarter billion dollars will 
be spent on radio and its phenomenally- 
growing little brother, television, in 1949. 
Five billion will be spent on the many 
branches of the paper industry. If you can 
write about the construction, sale or main- 
tenance of electronic equipment, you are 
in a position to cut yourself a slice of in- 
come from right where these two industries 
meet: the technical radio and television 
magazines. 

There are magazines slanted at every 
possible radio interest. Some are written 
solely for the manufacturers. Others try to 
tell dealers how they can sell more elec- 
tronic devices. At the opposite extreme are 
the publications intended exclusively for 
the radio amateurs, the fellows interested 
in radio as a hobby. Still other magazines, 
the “maintenance” and “service” group, 
devote themselves to the men whose busi- 
hess it is to keep the radios playing. And 
finally, we have the relatively new group of 
magazines, whose chief concern is with tele- 
vision. 


Payment from these magazines is higher 
than in many other trade fields, varying 
from about 1¥2c to 5c a word. There are 
several reasons for this generosity—none of 
them having anything to do with publish- 
ing philanthropy. First, radio magazines 
sell well, because anyone who hopes to keep 
up with this many-faceted, ever-changing 
subject must read a lot of current material. 
To keep his magazine out in front of the 
competition, an editor is willing to pay well 
to attract and hold qualified writers. 

At the same time, a man who knows 
enough about radio to be able to write 
about it can usually make a very good liv- 
ing actually working in the electronic field; 
so he is not interested in pounding a type- 
writer for a cent a word. He can do better 
than that with his soldering iron. 

Finally, the number of professional radio 
writers is narrowed down by the fact that 
to write consistently for these magazines, 
a man has to have good technical knowl- 
edge in each of two widely separated fields: 
radio and writing. 








There is no denying that to write for the 
technical radio magazines you have to 
know some aspect of the radio field, but 
that is true in writing for any of the tech- 
nical publications. Perhaps you are one of 
the seventy-six thousand radio amateurs in 
this country, or maybe you are a college 
student majoring in communications or 
electrical engineering. You might know a 
radio technician who has designed a new 
antenna that is pulling television programs 
into a fringe area where television signals 
are not supposed to come. A dealer you 
know may have worked out a unique mer- 
chandising scheme that helped him sell a 
lot of radios or records or TV sets; or he 
may have built an arresting electronic 
“crowd-stopper” for his show window. In 
any of these cases, you have materia] at 
hand that the radio magazines will buy if 
properly presented. 

The first rule in technical radio writing 
is an old one: You must have either a fresh 
subject or a fresh treatment to sell. For- 
tunately, because radio is so progressive, 
fresh subjects are common. Every issue of 
every magazine carries pictures and stories 
on new receivers, transmitters, testing 
equipment, record players, and servicing 
techniques. Television is particularly fruit- 
ful in new ideas at present; and there are 
dozens of antennas, boosters, circuits, etc., 
being developed each month. Right now, 
with interest in TV at fever heat, if you 
can get hold of a new and practical] idea 
to improve television reception, to make in- 
stalling a TV set easier, or to aid in reduc- 
ing the interference to video reception, you 
are almost assured of a sale. 

As usual, though, fresh treatments of old 
subjects are still more common than the 
new subjects themselves; and they are near- 
ly as easy to sell, if the treatment is really 
fresh. 

A good example is what happened to a 
piece of surplus airplane radio equipment 
called the 274-N. As soon as this appeared 
on the surplus market, articles began to 
appear on how it could be converted to 
civilian use. One writer told how to make 
a frequency-measuring device out of it. An- 
other made a code transmitter. Still an- 
other used it for a ’phone transmitter. An 
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article was written on using the equipment 
as a mobile transmitter in a car. Another 
story explained how to convert it for an 
“exciter” to drive a large transmitter. And 
there was an article on how it could be 
changed into a frequency-modulated trans- 
mitter. I am willing to wager that, before 
the year is out, this self-same piece of 
equipment will crop up in several other 
newly slanted articles. 

The only way you can be sure that your 
subject or treatment is really fresh is to be 
familiar with the magazines in the group 
at which you are aiming. I regularly re- 
ceive ten radio magazines and have access 
to a half-dozen more. I figure that the time 
and money spent on these magazines is a 
very sound investment, for not only does 
it keep me abreast of the field, but the arti- 
cles read frequently serve as springboards 
for new articles of my own. What is more, 
the file of these magazines is a splendid 
source of up-to-date reference material. 

To make doubly sure that your material 
is not already waiting publication, always 
query the editor before submitting a manu- 
script. 

Good photos are of the utmost import- 
ance in selling technical articles. All of the 
magazines prefer 8”x10” glossy prints, but 
most of them will accept 5”x7” shots. The 
main thing in a technical picture is clear 
detail rather than artistic effects; so make 
sure your pictures have good, clean-cut 
contrast. 

Diagrams, sketches, etc., should be worked 
out neatly in pencil and included with the 
manuscript. There is no point in spending 
too much time “dolling up” these sketches, 
for the staff artists will redraw them any- 
way; but they should be perfectly clear. 
Quite often in construction articles, it will 
be necessary to give a list of parts; and this 
should be so complete that it could be filled 
as an order by any radio store. If any 
of the parts are “special,” the reader should 
be told where he can obtain them. 

It is most important that you gear your 
style and your vocabulary to the reader to 
whom your article is aimed. For example, 
if you are describing how to build a simple 
transmitter for a beginning radio amateur, 
you cannot be too explicit. The position 
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of every part should be clearly described, 
and every bit of construction should be ex- 
plained step by step. A minimum of tech- 
nical jargon should be used, and every tech- 
nical expression should be defined as soon 
as it is introduced. 

On the other hand, when you are writ- 
ing up a piece of apparatus that is of interest 
only to a communications engineer, a vet- 
eran serviceman, or an advanced amateur, 
you can pour on the technical language. In 
this case, your readers would resent any 
tedious detailing as an insult to their engi- 
neering background. 

Perhaps a couple of examples will under- 
line this point. Here is a paragraph from 
my series “Fundamentals of Servicing” pub- 
lished in Radio Electronics. This para- 
graph, appearing in the March, 1949, issue, 
is intended to lead the beginning service- 


man gently into a consideration of an all- 
important radio law: 


The man who gave his name to the 
unit of resistance had the bright idea of 
tying the three units of current, voltage, 
and resistance together in a simple for- 
mula so that, if you knew any two of 
them, you could always find the third. 
This formula, which is known as Ohm’s 
Law, gets more of a workout than a 
drugstore telephone on a Saturday night, 
for you simply cannot do anything elec- 
trical without using it. You cannot even 
turn on your flashlight without Ohm’s 
Law getting into the act! 

The importance of the formula is 
equalled only by its simplicity and ease 
of application. Ohm’s Law states that 
the current, measured in amperes, flow- 
ing in any portion of an electrical circuit 
is equal to the applied electromotive 
force in volts divided by the resistance in 
ohms. That is: 
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Amperes = a oo 

This was followed by several applications 
of the formula to practical problems. Com- 
pare those two paragraphs with the follow- 
ing one taken from the article “Servicing 
By Ear,” written for Radio Maintenance. 
This article was intended purely for radio 
servicemen : 


One other hint: If the set is an AC- 
DC and has a double-diode rectifier, if 
one of the filter condensers is rated at 
higher than 150 W.V., make sure you 
are not dealing with a voltage-doubling 
circuit. If so, what looks like a big by- 
pass condenser may really be a third 
electrolytic filter condenser, in addition 
to the two that are ordinarily placed in 
a single container. 


To the reader for whom it was intended, 
that paragraph is just as clear as the first 
two quoted. 

It might be helpful to trace one of my 
articles from idea to check. 

One day I heard a group of radio ser- 
vicemen griping about how hard it was to 
please women customers. 

As I listened to each of the servicemen 
tell about his experiences with unreason- 
able women, an article began to form in 
my mind. The relish with which they dis- 
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cussed the subject was proof that it was an 
interesting one, and what is interesting to 
servicemen is also of interest to the editor 
of a magazine catering to them, 

I began to ask the servicemen I knew 
and several women of my acquaintance the 
following questions: Is it important for the 
radio serviceman to please his women cus- 
tomers? What do they expect in the way 
of service that men do not? What specific 
things could the serviceman do that would 
gratify the ladies? 

I soon decided that women were a very 
important economic factor in radio serv- 
icing; however, since the servicemen ap- 
parently did not like the thought of work- 
ing to please women, they would have to 
be “kidded” into making an effort to do 
so. This suggested that the article be writ- 
ten with a half-humorous touch and a 
strong masculine slant, and the general 
tone should be, “Trying to please women 
customers is not so bad as you might think.” 

I outlined my idea briefly and sent it to 
Ollie Read, editor of Radio @ Television 
News (then Radio News), along with my 
estimate of 2,500 words needed to develop 
the article. I received an immediate favor- 
able report on the query and started to 
write the article. 

“At Your Service, Madame,’ was the 
title selected. The following excerpts will 
show the general style employed: 

The housewife is the Mrs. Big of radio. 

. . . By the same token, she is the most 

important person to the radio service- 

man. Whether you like it or not, you 
are servicing the majority of your sets 
for the critical inspection of the lady of 
the house. . . . I can hear your hollow 
groans as this terrible fact is pressed 
home upon you, and I know exactly how 
you feel. . . . Women are difficult to do 
service for because they are not mechani- 
cally-minded. . . . Really, fellows, if you 
grit your teeth and buy aspirin in the 
big money-saving bottles, trying to please 
women is not so bad. . . . And in parting, 

I feel more or less obliged to admit that 

in trying to please the women we are un- 

doubtedly raising the standards of ‘our 
service to the level it should have occu- 
pied when we were working for the less- 
critical men. 

(Continued to page 47) 
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Before she could write a salable 


novel, this author had to get rid of 
some unusual notions. Per- 
haps some of them 
have hampered you too. 


By Helen Rich 





THE YOUNG novelist, Virginia Sorensen, 
and I were walking through City Park in 
Denver when I happened to mention that 
I was crowding fifty before I finally got 
squared away as a creative writer. Vir- 
ginia, who has the excellent scalps of three 
novels already hanging from her belt and 
is about to count a fourth, was shocked. 
She stopped in the gravel path and gave 
me a little shake. “What took you so 
long?” she asked severely. “What held 
you back?” 

“Had to get rid of a lot of notions,” I 
said. “Inhibitions.” 

By inhibitions I don’t mean I want to 
use four-letter words in my writing. I 
mean exactly what the word inhibition 
means: An impediment to free expression. 

It wasn’t that I hadn’t been writing 
all those years before. I had, in a hit-and- 
miss fashion. But it wasn’t until, in a fit of 
irritable desperation, I let drop the whole 
kit and boodle of notions I had acquired 
and started again free as a shriven sinner, 
that I gained any sort of attention or re- 
spect. It occurs to me that some of the 
notions that inhibited my development as 
a writer may be bogging down other 
writers who find time slipping away with- 
out mercy, hope of accomplishment slip- 
ping away with it. Here are the main 
obstacles, as I look back, that got in my 
way : 

To become a writer, I thought, I had 
to live and love (in capital letters). You 
know, Paris and all that sort of thing. 
How could I ever expect to get anywhere 
if I didn’t get away from the backwoods 
and absorb the atmosphere I surely must 
need for my career? So I borrowed on my 
insurance and -set out. I did everything I 
was supposed to do—everything, that is, 
that hundreds of other Americans were, 
and still are, doing in Paris. I lived in an 
attic on the Left Bank. I had chillblains. I 
learned to eat snails and how to say, “Not 
tonight, Joe,” in French. I visited the 
flea market, saw the Mona Lisa, looked 
furtively at the Belt of Chastity, gawked 
at Notre Dame, stayed out all night in 
Montemartre and had onion soup at dawn 
in Les Halles, called for vermouth cassis 
instead of a cocktail, conversed with pas- 
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sionate intensity with colleagues at du 
Dome and la Rotonde and in general did 
exactly what everyone else did, I had a 
wonderful time. 

Did I write? Let me think. Yes, I be- 
lieve I did when I could find a few mo- 
ments. Certainly I wrote. I recall a letter 
from my then agent: “This is old stuff. 
Not an original word in it. Stop reading 
Proust and Frank Harris.” “Mon Dieu!” 
I cried, smiting my brow and catching the 
sleeve of my peasant blouse in my exotic 
earrings, “how provincial she is.” I smiled 
reminiscently, and tenderly, the other day 
as I read a letter from Paris. It was from 
a young couple who are the age now that 
I was when I started to live and love 
(don’t forget the capital letters). The let- 
ter said, “Paris is full of Americans . 
some hell-bent on reviving the 20’s, others 
who claim a search on for their real selves. 
The studios in this part (the Left Bank, 
of course) are swollen with fraternity boys 
in beards and suede shoes, while heavy- 
lidded Bryn Mawr and Smith girls em- 
brace [Alliance Francaise. Our agent.” 
the letter goes on, “doesn’t like our stuff. 
She says it isn’t exactly Huxley, more 
a sort of frenzied Wolfe-Norris out of con- 
trol.” 


They’re All Wonderful 


Paris is wonderful. So are New York, 
London, San Francisco, Vienna. So is Po- 
dunk Corners. So is this snow-bound, 
mountain-bound little mining camp where 
I make my home now and where I am at 
last writing with some effect. I’m writing 
about life and love. It was here all the 
time. As near as my next-door neighbor. As 
near as the four walls of my cabin, as the 
cells of my body and brain. 

Along with the notion that I had to live 
and love before I could write, I had the 
notion that I ought to know how the other 
half lives. The upper half, I mean. I 
should, it seemed to me, know how a blue- 
blood conducts himself; know when it’s 
white tie and when black ; know which eve- 
brow to raise and how high when sum- 
moning the garcon; which wine goes with 
the fish and when is the proper time for 
champagne; above all, how to keep con- 
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versation tossing like a bright ball at all 
times. Well, no one can say I didn’t try, 
although the results were about the same 
as dumping a flounder into a goldfish bowl. 
I can skid a squab off my plate with the 
greatest of ease. I can make that indefinable 
sound against my palate which indicates to 
my host that he has a genius, nothing less, 
for choosing vintage wines, although if the 
wine was on its way to vinegar I wouldn’t 
know it. I can let fly with, what seems to 
me at the time, the most sparkling chit- 
chat, although afterward I fry in my own 
blushes thinking over what I really did 
say. But what did it all get me as a would- 
be successful writer? Rejection slips. I’m 
not that kind of writer. 


“IT Belong Back Stairs” 


I hope I’m making it clear what I’m get- 
ting at. It’s not that I’m against any of 
these things. Not at all. It’s just that I 
didn’t take myself apart at the beginning, 
since I knew I wanted to be a successful 
writer, and see what kind of a writer ticks 
in me. I belong back stairs. I belong small 
town. I shouldn’t try to be something I’m 
not. I spent a too long time trying to be 
something other than I am. 

Then, I thought I should have Causes. 
Every author has a Cause, of course, even 
if it is only to see that Mary and Bill live 
happily ever after. I’m not talking about 
that kind of Cause. I mean the kind that 
sticks up like a bandaged thumb. 

I turned them all over: the anti-racial, 
the political corruption, Big Business vs. the 
Little Man, religion, miscegenation—the 
whole lot of them. You'll never get any- 
where, I told myself, unless you write with 
a Cause. You can sugar-coat it with love, 
preferably illicit, I told myself, but you 
must have a Cause, so get busy. So I got 
busy on the Big-Business-Little-Guy text. 
You should have heard my editor scream. 
The kindest thing she said about it was that 
the theme was hackneyed. Hackneyed? As 
I write this, one Congressional committee 
is making headlines about monopolies ; an- 
other is about to turn the lobbyist inside 
out. John Q. Public is eating it up. But if 
I wrote about it I’d only succeed in being 
hackneyed. 
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I believe in causes. In private life I’m 
forever getting my head bloody over one 
cause or another. 

The law I have had to lay down for 
myself is that my first duty as a novelist 
is to entertain. If I have a message to give 
the world, a cause to beat my drum about, 
I'd best do it soft and low so that it doesn’t 
intrude. I think that a good many of us 
novelists are impeded by the notion that 
we must crusade. It took me a long un- 
profitable time to submit to being an enter- 
tainer and not a crusader. There is nothing 
wrong with being an entertainer. I’m not 
so sure that it isn’t the first duty of every 
writer. The world needs entertainment. It’s 
good medicine. 

Another obstacle in the rocky road of 
this pilgrim’s progress was that I thought 
I should like to write the Great American 
Novel. Who wouldn’t like to? How many 
can? 

I don’t know how one goes about writing 











the Great American Novel. Perhaps I had 
an idea that the inspiration for it would 
fall on me like the mantle on Elisha. It 
didn’t, and time galloped on. I finally de- 
cided that great novel or no great novel, I 
had a few things to say before the Bright 
Angel tapped me and that the best I could 
do about the whole matter was to say those 
things as well as I was able, with sincerity 
and honesty, giving them all I had and 
humbly. I doubt if anything I ever write 
will show the mark of genius, although if 
there is any truth in the bearded saying 
that genius is to perspiration as Ivory soap 
is to purit, I should be enetitled to a 
flash of it now and then. However, I’m not 
much concerned about writing that GA 
novel any more. If by some miracle it 
should happen, which I doubt, knowing 
myself, it is going to come not by any de- 
liberate contriving but because I’ve grown 
by fostering what talent I have, Anyway, 
in these riper years, I’m not waiting for 
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anything to happen, I’m working without 
stint. I’m not making up for lost time be- 
cause I can’t do that and no one knows it 
better than I. But I’m letting go with both 
barrels and I’m keeping my powder dry. 

The same ambition to write the Great 
American Novel holds true for making the 
Literary Guild, the BOMC, the Pulitzer 
Prize and all the rest. I’m not consciously 
trying for any of them, although if one of 
them ever happens to fall to me, don’t think 
my pleasure won’t be unconfined. In the 
meantime I'll plug along. 


It’s Sacred 


You have heard of those people who 
thought every word they wrote was as 
sacred as scripture? Me, I was one of them. 
I have spoken, let no dog bark. That ob- 
stacle in my career turned out to be a ton 
of bricks that came very near burying me 
for keeps one time. I had written a play. It 
wasn’t the first play I had written but it 
was the first one that hadn’t been rejected. 
either flatly or with the encouragement. 
“This shows promise. Let us see some 
more.” This one, which I titled “Fatal 
Creature,” I took to New York personally. 
My agent read it and liked it. It was sub- 
mitted to a producer. He liked it, with 
reservations. This, that, the other thing 
should be done to it, the producer said, 
before he could consider it. If I would do 
those things he promised to produce it. 
Produce it, mind you! 

When my agent told me this I reared 
myself to my full five feet seven. Maybe I 
grew a couple of haughty inches, and I’ve 
got a notion I looked about as sweet as a 
cobra. Who? Me? “This play,” I said in 
effect, “is flesh of my flesh, bone of my 
bone. Do you think I would alter one 
precious word of it?” Yes, honestly, that 
was what I said, or near enough. And I 
got the answer I deserved. “To heck with 
you,” my agent said, or whatever the 
phrase is along Madison Avenue. 

If there is a more effective way of losing 
a potential fortune I don’t know of it. I’m 
not that kind of person now—oh, no. I 
listen to the suggestions my agent and editor 
have to make. I'll make any changes that 
are reasonable and, believe me, T find most 
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of them reasonable these days. I don’t even 
get riled. I’m a monument of patience and 
cooperation. After all, they ought to know. 
They make their living knowing and I want 
to make my living. It’s as simple as that. 
I cut 25,000 words out of my first novel, 
“The Spring Begins.” Ten years ago it 
would have been like opening an artery and 
letting myself bleed to death. All that it 
means now is that an operation has been 
performed and the patient isn’t going to 
die. Those words in “The Spring” which I 
wrote with such painful care don’t mean a 
thing to me now, although they did when I 
was writing them. Taking them out made 
a better book. I want to be a good author, 
a successful author these days, and that’s 
the whole truth. 

Do you thrust your manuscript under the 
noses of your friends and say, “Read that, 
will you, and tell me exactly what you think 
of it”? I did, I don’t any more. My friends 
know I’m writing only because I tell them 
I am, but they don’t see what I’m writing 
until it is published. Nor do they want to. 
They don’t want to have to resist any im- 
pulse to tear me limb from limb. They 
don’t want to say what they really think 
and they won’t. All they will do is to sigh 
in false rapture and say, “That’s wonder- 
ful! There’s genius in that!” 


A Comforting Belief 


I believed them once. I wanted to, of 
course. I’d send out my stuff without the 
slightest misgivings because my friends had 
told me it was wonderful, perfectly wonder- 
ful. When it came back time and again I 
couldn’t help but conclude that it might 
not be the least bit wonderful. 

My agent and my editor are the only 
ones who speak the truth. They are the 
only ones who can be objective. No one else 
ever sees my stuff now with the exception 
of one very close friend who loves me 
enough to be willing to hurt me if she must. 
She reads my manuscript to me and to- 
gether we do what we can with it before 
it goes out. But even she cannot be wholly 
objective. She wants to be, but too many 
factors come to obscure her vision as a 
critic, such as common likes and dislikes, 
the factors that go to make up a warm 
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friendship. She can’t read me in complete 
detachment the way an agent and an editor 
can, 

Until I stopped seeking the adulation of 
my friends, for that was all it amounted to 
I know now, my growth as a writer was 
seriously hampered. The same holds true 
about telling a plot. However, one of the 
reasons why I never outline a plot is that 
it is a sure-fire way for it to disappear into 
thin air as far as I am concerned. I think 
there is an axiom about that among writers : 
that to tell a plot is to lose it, as if your 
brains had been picked. I don’t know 
whether there is any germ of truth in it 
or not. All I know is that if I tell a plot it’s 
ruined for me. Something happens to it ; it 
turns from blood to water. Don’t ask me 
why because I really don’t know. At any 
rate, I don’t outline my plots. I submit a 
synopsis to an editor only under duress. 

For many years I thought I should have 
leisure to write. While waiting for that 
leisure I saw the half-century mark loom- 
ing. Leisure to write—what a misgotten 
phrase! There is no such thing as leisure to 
write. Leisure means time free from em- 
ployment. That has nothing to do with 
writing. 

What I really meant, of course, was that 
I wanted to do nothing but write. I do not 


have an independent income, so if I wanted 
to write I had to do it at odd times. 

At first, my idea of writing at odd times 
was to write on Sundays, holidays, vaca- 
tions. It didn’t occur to me to write when 
a spare half-hour presented itself. It was 
unthinkable that I should work all day on 
a salaried job and then go home and sit 
down to my typewriter, If I did a thing like 
that I’d ruin my health, not to mention my 
disposition. é 

I do now—work all day at the office and 
then go home and write. I found I wasn’t 
getting enough done. It was taking me 
years instead of months to get things ac- 
complished. Now it has become so much a 
habit with me that I’m like a fish out of 
water if anything happens to interrupt my 
routine: close the office door, go home, 
exercise for half an hour, then to my desk 
until I am told that dinner is getting cold. 
After dinner, more work as a rule. My 
health is good. My disposition—well, people 
live with me and they don’t have to. 

it’s no joke working that hard, of 
course, Some nights it takes all I have to 
sit down at my desk. Often I wonder why 
in the world I am willing to spend the days 
and nights working, working. Well, I just 
am, that’s all. 

Don’t think I never give myself a vaca- 
tion. I do, I’d grow stale if I didn’t. And I 
have myself a swell time at it. But I don’t 
take it any oftener than I think I must. 
Remember the live and love interlude, I 
have to pay that piper now. 

It isn’t that I always get things done 
when I go home from work and uncover 
my typewriter. I don’t. Lots of times I 
write only three sentences, say, in an hour’s 
time. I’ve sat for hours facing a page on 
which appears only the words “Chapter 
Ten.” So often that happens when I start a 
new chapter, by the way, even though I 
have it clearly planned and know just where 
I am going. But I almost always get balked 
for a while over a new chapter. I’m not 
waiting for inspiration, either, although I 
believe in inspiration. 

The editor who guided me through all 
the paring and revision of “The Spring 
Begins,” Maria Leiper of Simon and Schus- 
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ter, gave me this advice about leisure to 
write: “Even if your book turns out to be a 
best seller,” she said, “don’t give up your 
job, I know a man whose first book was a 
best seller and he gave up his job. He has 
never been able to sell anything since and 
that was years ago.” That scared me half 
to death and I’m hanging on to my pay 
check that I know is going to come to me 
month after month. Anyway, I don’t know 
what I’d do now if I had time to write, 
honestly I don’t. I’m so accustomed to not 
having time to write. 


Another impediment, inhibition, obstacle, 
whatever you want to call it, that kept me 
from going farther faster was that I thought 
I should write as others write. You’re al- 
ways hearing about that: find the formula, 
study the magazines, the best sellers, see 
how it’s done. Find out what the editors 
want and write that way. That is all right 
for some; it only made a phoney of me, I’m 
not speaking of the Proust-Harris phase 
now. This is another phase, later, and it 
extended over a wasteland of years, those 
years when I wrote in spasms and not 
steadily as I do now. I bought magazines 
and read them from cover to cover. Then 
I would write a story that seemed to me, 
judging from what I had read, to be just 
what the editor was praying for. How 
wrong I was. I know why now. I didn’t 
have my heart in what I wrote and I was 
again trying to be something I am not. 


They say anyone can make the pulps. 
Earn thousands of dollars that way—ask 
anybody, Here’s one who can’t. Why? Be- 
cause when I tried to write for the pulps I 
was thinking: “All I have to do is to make 
the same set of sounds everyone else does 
and the editor will listen to my music.” I 
suppose I might have been writing with 
my tongue in my cheek; perhaps I was 
writing down, thinking: “This is good 
enough for morons.” I was the moron. 


Do you remember that letter in the Oc- 
tober issue of Writer’s Dicest? It was 
written by Blanche Ableson and it warmed 
my heart beyond measure because it so ex- 
actly echoes my belief and I hope Miss 
Ableson won’t mind if I quote her: “. . . In 
my heart I knew all the time . . . that some- 
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thing was clamping me down. Finally, I re- 
called that in my Chicago years I wrote 
plenty of mysteries and sold them without 
ever learning how. That continued till . . . 
a former teacher of writing at Chicago 
University insisted on showing me how to 
write mysteries. I could see the logic of his 
explanations, so I did as he said, and that 
was the end of my selling mysteries.” Miss 
Ableson has gone back to her lone wolf 
method, I take it. I am sure she'll be all 
right again. 

At all times, I’m a _ kleptomaniac of 
words. I’ll see a word or a phrase that de- 
lights me and the first thing I know I’m 
horrified to discover it tucked snugly in my 
own works. At the time I don’t even know 
I’ve done such a thing; thought I had 
coined the phrase all by my smart self. 


I have to write in isolation; no reading 
of novels when I am working on fiction, | 
have to turn my back to everything. I have 
to contemplate my navel. It hasn’t made 
me the world’s best writer by a long shot 
but at least I seem to be barking up the 
tree where the coon is, at least. I wonder if 
others who are not getting that ultimate 
satisfaction from their labors—seeing their 
words in print, finding a check in the mail 
—might not have this stumbling block of 
thinking that all they have to do is to write 
the way the other fellow writes. I honestly 
believe the editors mean what they say 
about looking for new writers, fresh ma- 
terial, If you really have something to say, 
you'll get the recognition, especially if what 
you write comes straight from you. I don’t 
mean that you have to write exotically, try 
to create a new style or anything like that. 
unless, of course, you are blessed with that 
remarkable gift. I mean simply: be your- 
self. Shakespeare said it first. 


One of the highest hurdles I had to take 
was to get over the notion that everybody 
was looking over my shoulder, ready to 
pounce on what I was writing. An artist 
who has people breathing down his neck 
the minute he sets up his ease] must have 
much the same feeling, albeit with more 
cause. It must be hard for him to realize 
that they are wholeheartedly interested and 

(Continued to page 78) 
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going UP 


I FELL into writing almost by accident 
-—-maybe most people who first start it do 
the same. In my case, it was more brag- 
gadocia than anything else. 

I'd been reading a Liberty magazine one 
lazy afternoon while I was still overseas 
with the Occupation Forces in Germany. 

The short-short I’d just finished seemed 
so simple to write and almost sort of corny. 
“Gee, the stuff they print in magazines,” I 
snorted. 

One of my buddies, who knew that I 
secretly tinkered with a typewriter in my 
off moments, said, “I guess you could do 
as well, couldn’t you?” 

“Yeah,” I sneered back, “I'll bet I 
could.” 

That did it. In the next few minutes I 
had committed myself to writing a story 
that would be accepted, or else suffer the 
scorn of the entire outfit. And you know 
how tough that can be. 

Almost immediately after I’d made the 
wager, I felt misgivings. But I hurried 
down to the Red Cross Club and found 
myself a typewriter. Then I found a 
piece of paper that was utterly blank and 
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By Ed Galing 


scared me to think that I would have to fill 
it with words. I sat there hating the 
typewriter for refusing to help me out of 
my dilemma and growling at myself for 
shooting off my mouth. I’d never written 
a story before; how did I expect to write 
one now? 

After sitting for a while, I began to 
reason. A short-short has to move along 
quickly, and it’s got to have one char- 
acter that will act out his part, and it’s 
got to have a good ending. Maybe I 
could write about an experience I’d had in 
Munich; it wouldn’t necessarily have to 
be written in the first person, but it would 
be my story, colored a little. Something 
that GI’s over in Germany could enjoy. 
Why not make it a bit spicy, I reasoned 
further? Not too spicy, of course. But 
after all, frauleins figured in almost every- 
thing over here, so why not a story about 
one of them? And about a soldier who 
had made a date with one, and who was 
terribly disappointed, and later very glad, 
that things hadn’t turned out too happily 
for him. And so I began to write. 

As I wrote, I already could picture the 
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"Seventy dollars for a typewriter in one lump sum was a lot of money from our family budget." 
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fraulein waiting for the GI, their meeting, 
and the way they went to a Beer Hall to- 
gether, where the homesick soldier began 
to forget some of his loneliness with the 
girl’s presence. Of the thoughts that went 
through his mirid as he waited to take 
her home. And then her rejection of his 
offer to take her home, leaving him 
stranded in the middle of nowhere. And 
I could picture how miserable the soldier 
would feel for a while. Then his anger. 
And his return to the barracks, where, in 
answer to the prying questions of his bud- 
dies, he made up a story that tickled them, 
but that he knew was a lie. 

I wrote the story at a rapid pace and 
when it was finished I didn’t bother to cor- 
rect it because already I hated it and 
thought it was lousy. I made out an en- 
velope to Stars @ Stripes and sent it to 
them. 

Two weeks later a letter came from the 
Staff Office that my story had been ac- 
cepted and would be published shortly. I 
didn’t feel elated; I was scared. I went 
out to get a few beers to forget it. But 
when the story was published, it appeared 
in the Magazine Section taking up an en- 
tire back page with a large illustration. 

And everywhere GI’s were reading it 
and commenting on it. It was funny to 
listen to the comments. Some were com- 
plimentary, and others were almost as cruel 
as I had been about the story in Liberty. 

Some of my buddies looked at me with 
awe after that. I couldn’t explain that the 
thing had been an accident, that it was 
just an actual experience, colored in a 
little bit. 

And then I began to think that maybe I 
could write, that I'd have to take this 
writing business more seriously. So I sat 
down and wrote more stories and sent 
them to Stars & Stripes. And they came 
back with nice, little rejection slips. 

Something was missing. I remember 
writing one story about a WAC and a 
GI who were in love. The Editor returned 
it to me with the comment that my char- 
acters didn’t “talk” the way people talked. 

If anything set me back on my feet, that 
was it. Because I began to understand that 
the first story was an accident, that it had 
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contained something that the rest of my 
stories hadn’t: a glimpse of truth. 

I wrote many more stories after that 
while still overseas. One of them drew 
a comment from Esquire. It was a story of 
how dull office work in the Occupation 
Forces was. The editor noted: “Pretty 
good picture, but it drags and there isn’t 
enough reader interest in it. Sorry.” 


Shortly thereafter my time was up, and 
on the Liberty boat that took me home, I 
began to make a few plans. If I could 
only get a toe-hold in the writing game, 
maybe I could make some real money out 
of it. I wasn’t kidding myself that I was 
a great writer or even a good writer. But 
you could keep all that posterity stuff if I 
could only start making a collection of 
checks. I knew I'd have to figure out some 
kind of steady schedule; since, by nature, 
I’m a lazy guy and would rather do any- 
thing than sit down at the typewriter. 


Back home once more, and settling down 
to life in a temporary housing project 
with a wife and two kids and lots of plans, 
I discovered that jobs were still hard to 
get and that prosperity was not just around 
the corner. Now I had a terrible urge to 
write but no typewriter to do it on. 

Seventy dollars for a typewriter in one 
lump sum was a lot of money from our 
budget. And how did I know I’d ever 
sell another story? Somehow the seventy 
bucks never did materialize, and I went to 
work in a cabinet making factory, 

The monotonous strain of factory work 
began to get me down after a few months 
on the job. I felt that I had things to say, 
things to write, but there wasn’t enough 
time to do it in. Weekends I was fagged 
out and didn’t fee] like writing. I read 
all the magazines regularly, and it made 
me sore to see the same names in the issues, 
month after month. “How in the hell can 
they take time out to write stories,” I 
thought jealously, “when it takes all my 
energies to make a bare living?” They 
were doing what I wanted to do but 
couldn’t. 

There was only one thing I could do. I 
quit my job. And I found myself a small 
job in an office where there was a TYPE- 
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needed. 

I was so anxious to see if I could do it 
again that I stayed after work every 
evening just so that I could use the type- 
writer. I wrote lots of words on paper. 
Nothing made any particular sense. It was 
as if a dam had broken and all the words 
were flooding out, and nothing could go 
right until the tide subsided. 

Some of the things I wrote weren’t 
even stories. They were sketches, anec- 
dotes, fragments of stories. But I wrote 
them anyway. They came back to roost 
right away with no encouraging words or 
anything. 

But then one day I sold one! It was a 
check for only $20—'Y%c a word—but it 
had sold. Now I decided seriously to find 
out why. The story had been about a 
sailor who played a piano—a sailor with a 
broken heart—and of the girl who had 
jilted him during the war and had married 
someone else. This sailor had written a 
song. The song was to become a hit. And 
the one that was going to sing his song for 
the first time was none other than his ex- 
girl. 


That was all I ever really 





You finish it from there. Anyway, being 
in the service I had watched many of the 
servicemen banging away on a piano on 
their off days, lost in a world of music, 
and it wasn’t hard to put it into words and 
make it believable. 

And that was why it had sold. Like 
the story I had written overseas. Both of 
them had had the quality of credibility, 
and so they had been accepted by the 
reader. That was the first thing I learned 
about writing and still follow through in 
all my stories. 

You must believe in a story yourself be- 
fore you can get anyone else to believe in 
it. It is a very simple rule to follow, and 
I often wonder why more writers don’t 
follow it. It is true that fiction is more 
or less a matter of formula, but at the same 
time, stories are about real people in real 
situations. And their actions and reactions 
must be plausible. 

If you write about what you know, 
how can you help but sell it somewhere? 
True, I’d only received $20 for the story 
but that was because I was aiming my 
material at the small markets. Here, more 
editors had the time to develop you, and 
that in itself was better than 20c a word 
to me right then. 

To prove that I had found the successful 
formula, I followed up by selling fifteen 
more stories that first serious year of mine. 
None of them sold for more than Yc a 
word. But my family believed in me now, 
and I needed their faith. Would those first 
stories have sold for more than Y2c a word, 
if I had sent them to better markets? I 
really believe that some of them might 
have. Others didn’t seem worth the Yc. 

There were lots of times that first year 
when I missed supper with my family, stay- 
ing late at the office to finish a manuscript. 
For although I was now selling stories in a 
small way, there still wasn’t room in the 
budget for a typewriter. The kids needed 
more than I earned. 

One afternoon, browsing through a li- 
brary, I came across a small, second-class 
magazine printed on slick paper. It was 
semi-religious, and to my surprise, many 
of the contributors’ names were in the top 
brackets in the writing world. IT took the 
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magazine home, read it, analyzed it, and 
wrote the editor a letter. He wrote back 
that they were almost always ready to 
make room for a new writer if he was 
good. The book was slanted for service- 
men, and I wrote an article on the Public 
Housing Authority and the Community 
Way of life. 

If my formula worked, then this story 
should sell. If it didn’t, then I was still on 
the wrong track. The whole family waited 
in suspense for two weeks and then the 
letter came. An acceptance—and a cent a 
word. They wanted a picture of me to use 
with the article. 

In the next few months I sold steadily 
to two markets—my first one at Yc and 
my new one at Ic a word. After reading 
one day in WriTErR’s DicestT that the latter 
was in need of a 7500 word humorous 
story to be used as a three-parter I wrote 
and sold my first long story. 

The last sale seemed very important to 
me. It was the biggest sale I'd had to 
date. Since the story was to run in three 
parts, it would mean I’d be before the 
public eye for three straight months, 
enough time for readers of the book to 
get to know my style. 


That first year’s earnings were $400. It 
was little enough money, but I was selling 
now; and if I continued, there was no 
reason why the second year shouldn’t be 
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better. I’d learned to respect writing and 
writers, and I knew that you had to main- 
tain a professional approach if you wanted 
to survive the first year. 

More important than the money was the 
fact that ’'d made so many important dis- 
coveries in the writing game—like the one 
about having your stories ring with reality. 
And now, too, I’d made friends in the busi- 
ness-—editors, who were giving me_ the 
helping hand I needed—letting me spread 
my wings, learn my craft, until the time 
when I could venture into larger markets. 

Why, I was the luckiest guy in the world! 
Every story only added to that burning 
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ambition. Even the rejects only made me 
work all the harder. 

I had learned to appreciate the editor’s 
point of view; to slant my work his way. 
And what was most important, I realized 
that editors needed new talent, were going 
out of their way to develop it wherever 
they found it, and that it was up to the 
writer to provide the “nine-tenths perspira- 
tion” so necessary to be successful. 

Writing had given me a different view- 
point on life, too. It had caused me to 
study my neighbor more closely; to be more 
tolerant, more sympathetic, a student of 
human nature. For in all these things were 
the stories of the future. If I had not 
earned a nickel, I still would have been 
grateful. 

I still have to get a typerwriter now that 
I’m selling, but I’m hopeful that this year 
the budget will allow it. You never can 
tell what will happen next in this business. 
That’s one of the nicest things about it. 
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new york market letter 


By Harriet A. Bradfield 


THE SWIFT RISE of the love and confession 
type comics is the phenomenon of the day. 
Those already with a line of comics are 
switching some of their books to this first- 
person love field, and are adding new titles. 
Some houses without comic books are 
thinking of entering this new field. 

It looks like one of those mad fads, with 
everyone trying to get in on the gravy. 

How long it will last is anyone’s guess. 
And just how badly it is going to cut 
in on sales of love pulps and confession 
magazines is uppermost to many publishers. 

These comics have one big appeal to the 
public—a ten cent price tag. This is no 
bargain, really, when compared to what 
either the love pulps or the confession books 
give their readers for very little more. It is 
a triumph for the thin dime. 

There is little in this for writers, except 
those who were already lined up in this 
type of picture-story work. The two pages 
of text required by the post office are 
usually done by staff members or regular 
contributors. And anyway, the very short 
lengths, with commensurate small checks, 
do not appeal to most writers—who like 
to get their teeth into a plot idea and 
make something good out of it. 

That digest-type magazine which has 
been worked on off and on for the past 
five years by Cowles Magazines, Inc., has 
finally appeared. The title is Quick. It is 
very small; call it vest-pocket size. It is 


being put out on a weekly basis in a num- 
ber of cities through the country. (It is 
not, so far, on sale in New York but copics 
can be obtained at the Cowles office here: 
511 Fifth Avenue. Same as Look.) 

The little magazine is comprised of 68 
pages, including covers. There is a little 
color throughout, used to point up sections 
and indicate paging (the latter snuggling 
into the centerfold). Everything is reported 
in very brief paragraphs. And those in the 
front section, “The Weck’s Biggest News,” 
are followed by editorial comment on signifi- 
cance. Some pages of illustration, mostly 
photographic, are included. No outside ma- 
terial is sought now. 

Arnold Gingrich, formerly of Esquire, is 
editor-in-chief. Oscar Dystel, who recently 
resigned as managing editor of Collier’s, has 
joined the administrative staff. With this 
kind of talent, Quick ought to turn into 
something a little less like a platter of anti- 
pasto and more like a vitamin-rich meal 
in nugget form. 

Frederic J. Buse has added another film 
fan magazine to his string. This is Movie 
Spotlight, a companion to his Movie Play. 
Like the older magazine, the new one is a 
bi-monthly, sells for a quarter, and is edited 
by Tony Gray. Practically all material is 
being bought from the regular Hollywood 
writers. Those already selling to Movie 
Play had the inside track with the new 
Movie Spotlight. Better query here if you 
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have any ideas for articles. The address is 
101 West 55th Street, N.Y. 19. 

Pix—An Intimate Peep at Life hit the 
stands recently. This is a bi-monthly in 
large flat format, 25 cents a copy, and 
fairly sensational in tone. The very small 
amount of text material used is all staff 
written. No free-lance market for writers. 
Larry Sanders is editor and Ana Mayer is 
associate. The address is 521 Fifth Avenue, 
N.Y. 17. And the publishing company is 
Pix Parade Pubs. Co. 

This company also puts out Picture 
Show, with similar editorial setup. Every- 
thing staff produced. 

A third magazine got together in this 
same office is Famous Police Cases. Ana 
Mayer is editor of this book, which is a 
bi-monthly using ten stories per issue, but 
all on order. This one operates under a 
different corporate name, Mr. Magazines. 
And it uses very current cases, relying on 
an indictment only sometimes. As you may 
note, there is no free-lance market here. 
Keep this in mind when you see the maga- 
zines on the newsstands. 

That long-heralded Business Paper of 
The Magazine World, Magazine Industry, 
finally has got out its first issue after many 
delays. Incompleted subscriptions to the 
defunct Magazine World are being fulfilled 
with this one. Magazine Industry is a quar- 
terly, priced at a dollar a copy. Roy Quin- 
lan is managing editor. The address: 40 
East 49th Street, N.Y. 17. Let’s hope this 
magazine gets into a regular stride from 
now on. 

Fawcett Publications, unlike most of the 
comics groups, does offer some market to 
the free-lance writer. Each comic book 
uses a short-short of 1,500 words, for which 
$25 is paid on acceptance. 

Aside from the regular lineup of western, 
adventure, and other comics, a number of 
titles in the love field are now appearing. 
Cowboy Love is a monthly. Romantic 
Story and Romantic Secrets are bi-month- 
lies. And in addition there are a half dozen 
in the works which may end as one-shots or 
may be put on a regular schedule. 

Western love short-shorts in the 1,500 
word length should be written in third 
person. Either first or third person might 
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go for the others, but most first. The 
editors figure that the average age of these 
comics readers is around sixteen years of 
age, so keep stories suited to these young 
people. 

There might still be room for a good 
romantic confession writer to do scripts for 
this young age level, too. Will Lieberson 
is executive editor of the Fawcett comics. 
Wendell Crowley is short story editor. Ad- 
dress: 67 West 44th Street, N.Y. 18. 

At Ace Magazines (A. A. Wyn) the 
love and confession type of comics is being 
stressed. But there is no outside market. 

All the men’s pulps have been dropped 
from the Ace lineup, and Ruth Dreyer and 
Mac Phillips are no longer with the com- 
pany 

The women’s group is still active, how- 
ever. Both the confession monthly, Secrets, 
and the love pulps continue. For the pres- 
ent, the market here is very specialized. 

Rose Wyn tells me that she is very much 
in the market for confession manuscripts of 
any length from 2,500 to 10,000 words. 
These should preferably be from the wom- 
an’s point of view, since so few can be 
bought from the man’s angle. Stories vary 
about fifty-fifty between courtship and 
marriage problems. Emotional scope is im- 
portant. And problems should keep pace 
with today’s ideals of morals and behavior. 
Payment is three cents a word and up. This 
should be a good market now, as it is said 
that some of these stories are being sche- 
duled not for Secrets but for a new con- 
fessional magazine. 

Articles of interest to young women are 
also in demand for both Secrets and the 
love pulps. These may concern marriage, 
courtship, health, personality, etc. Lengths 
for featured articles may run to 1,000 
words; box fillers to 500. Payment is at a 
flat rate of three cents a word on these. All 


the Wyn magazines are located at 23 West 


47th Street, N.Y. 19. 

John Denston has been chosen to replace 
Oscar Dystel on the staff of Collier’s. (250 
Park Avenuc, N.Y. 17.) James Thrasher 
has been appointed chief editorial writer. 

Gordon Manning resigned from the edi- 
torship of Hillman’s Sports World, 535 
Fifth Avenue. At this writing, the fate of 
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the magazine was still undecided. 

Modern Mexico is now being issued bi- 
monthly, and so becomes almost no market 
at all. N. C. Belth is executive editor. The 
address: 381 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 16. 


PAGEANT, though overstocked on cer- 
tain types of manuscript, is definitely in 
the market for three kinds of material. 1. 
The editors are searching with special zeal 
for promotable ideas in feature material. 
These should involve something important 
enough to sell unusual quantities of the 
magazine in the district where interest is 
particularly localized. Subjects to be han- 
dled by writers (in contrast to staff mem- 
bers) might be fairly local, not national 
in scope. A study of the current issues will 
tell a writer what is already being done in 
the way of stories with strong promotional 
value. Outlines are important on these. 

2. The editors want interesting ideas in 
packaged form; picture-and-text all set in 
completed form. By all means query first 
on these. Material for six magazines pages 
would be about right. And again a study 
of current issues will show what the editors 
like to use. Pictures must be of professional 
quality. 

3. In each issue of Pageant there are 
short features such as charts, surveys, etc.,— 
frequently sort of gag ideas, tricky things, 
unusual or unique results of odd question- 
naires, and new angles which writers have 
dreamed up. The July issue has some good 
example of what has been used. The editors 
are very much open to new suggestions and 
ideas, for all three categories of needs. 

Be professional when you submit your 
queries, please. The staff of this magazine 
is small, and you will insure a faster re- 
port if you enclose that stamped, self-ad- 
dressed return envelope. Rates are good at 
Pageant, and the editors both pleasant and 
businesslike. Harris Shevelson is editor; 
Jerome Beatty, Jr., his associate. Address: 
535 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Lillian Genn resigned as non-fiction edi- 
tor of Argosy. Her place has been filled 
by Howard Lewis, formerly editor of the 
New York edition of This Week. The maga- 
zine is expected to go along with no basic 
change in policy. It continues to hold a 


very healthy circulation and an optimistic 
outlook. 

Standards in the Argosy market are up. 
The editors continue to polish up the con- 
tents all the time, to keep pace with the 
climbing circulation. The market is wide 
open for both fiction and fact material. At 
present the best fiction lengths hit around 
4,000 words. A flat $400 is paid for these 
short stories. Short-shorts are also much in 
demand. Payment on these is never less 
than $200. 

Payment for articles is arranged for each 
one, since so many unpredictable factors 
enter into the checking of material and the 
writing. The editors will approve outlines 
of articles as being typical of what they 
might like, but final decision rests on the 
completed article. The average length for 
articles now runs between 900 and 1,200 
words. 

As for subject matter for articles, the edi- 
tors suggest that they would be interested 
in seeing good controversial sports pieces 
with fresh angles, controversial articles of 
general interest, pieces on science or medi- 
cine if absolutely fresh material. They like 
inspirational pieces, such as depict a person 
overcoming difficulties, or show how a per- 
son may without too much difficulty re- 
model himself or his way of life. In these, 
the psychology must be sound and accurate. 
There should be plenty of authoritative 
quotes if written by a laymen, or it should 
be signed by a Name in the field. 

Argosy offices are at 205 East 42nd Street. 
Rogers Terrill is Executive editor. 


Word that many staff members had been 
let out from the New Republic sounded 
ominous. But it turned out that the maga- 
zine was merely returning to the setup 
which was maintained before the two-year 
Wallace splurge. The staff is being re- 
grouped on a basis of greater efficiency, 
color has been dropped from the printing, 
and the magazine makeup changed for 
more interesting reading. 

There are no changes of policy as to 
what material is used. Two-column pages 
are used in the middle section, where arti- 
cles of about 2,500 words “wrap up the 
news.” The other sections are run in three 
columns. The front section runs the factual 
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news pieces, occasionally by free-lance writ- 
ers. Middle-section pieces are mostly free- 
lance, though often assigned. New people 
with special qualifications frequently do 
book reviews, which are usually of non- 
fiction. Write in, giving your qualifications, 
if you are interested. Payment varies with 
the section: $15 a column in the news 
section; $50 a page of text (about 1,000 
words to a full page); four cents a word 
for book reviews; on acceptance. 

During the summer months, The New 
Republic is being published only alternate 
weeks. Michael Straight is the editor. Ad- 
dress: 40 East 49th Street, N. Y. 17. 

Ranch Romances has achieved the dis- 
tinction of being the only pulp magazine 











on the market which appears oftener than 
once a month. It is a 96-page magazine 
now. To get in the variety which its read- 
ers are used to, the editor must keep her 
top lengths down: 14,000 for novels, 8,000 
for novelets, 5,000 for shorts, and 32,000 
for serials, usually of four parts. Lengths 
shorter than tops are always welcome, espe- 
cially 3,000 to 4,000-word shorts which slip 
into the makeup so easily! 

Payment is a cent-a-word minimum, on 
acceptance, for these Western love stories. 
Helen Davidge, from Popular Publications, 
is the new assistant editor. Fanny Ellsworth 
continues as editor and assistant publisher. 
Address: 515 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. 
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"|. . The beginning writer will, by the observance of a few simple rules, become a 
successful writer... 
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Short Stories, formerly published twice a 
month, shifted its base to monthly recently. 
There was no large inventory on hand at 
the time of this change, so that editors are 
glad to see good stories come in. They are 
buying steadily, though only half as much 
as before. 

Red-blooded adventure stories go here. 
Any sort of general adventure. No prob- 
lems or socially-conscious fiction. There 
should be strong masculine appeal, with 
plenty of plot and outdoor action. Lengths 
run up to 27,000 words. A two-parter of 
30,000 to 40,000 words might also be used. 
Payment is on acceptance, one cent a word 
and up. 

Dorothy MclIlwraith is the editor. The 
offices are at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, 
and overlook roofs of Radio City and Fifth 
Avenue. 


W "RD TALES has upped its news- 

stand price to a quarter, but there is 
no change in policy. It remains a slow but 
sure market for the strange sort of tales 
which fill its pages. Somehow these seem 
to attract the interest of anthologists, who 
use a larger-than-expected proportion of 
stories from these pages. Many writers who 
started here, have gone on to bigger and 
better-paying markets. 

Lengths which would be particularly wel- 
come now are shorts of 4,000, 5,000, and 
6,000 words, as well as short-shorts. One 
longer novelet of 12,000 to 15,000 words is 
used in each issue. The market is open for 
material, and the editors would definitely 
like to see more stories. Payment is a cent 
a word, on acceptance. 

Miss Dorothy Mcllwraith edits Weird 
Tales also, with enthusiastic aid from asso- 
ciate editor, Lamont Buchanan. Address: 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 


The American Legion Magazine now has 
a new editorial setup. Alexander Gardiner, 
editor for many years, has resigned from 
that job but remains as consulting editor. 
Joseph C. Keeley, who has been executive 
editor for three and a half years, succeeds 
Mr. Gardiner as editor. 

This magazine pays well in its field, but 
has a very small market; one fiction piece 
of about 2,500 words in an issue, and arti- 


cles of 1,500 to 2,000 words. Better submit 
an outline first on these. Cartoons are also 
bought, as well as short bits (text or verse) 
for “Parting Shots” page. Address: 1 Park 
Avenue, N. Y. 16. 

At Popular Publications there is a new 
setup for some of its pulps. Ejler Jakobs- 
son has been appointed managing editor of 
ten magazines. Under his direction and 
serving as editors ef small groups of pulps 
are Henry Levinson, Damon Knight, and 
Mary Gnaedinger. Following are the titles 
each editor handles and the current needs: 

Henry Levinson is now handling the 
magazine formerly edited by Helen Da- 
vidge: 15 Western Tales, New Detective, 
and All Story Western. 


Of these, New Detective is in particular 
need of material. Many of the regular writ- 
ers have moved out of this field into 
others, thus leaving the market wide open. 
All lengths can be considered now: Novel- 
ets to 15,000 short to 6,000, and short-shorts 
up to 3,000 words. 


Murder is the preferred crime, but others 
can be considered where the story holds ex- 
citement and suspense. A human interest 
theme adds greatly to the longer shorts and 
the novelets. But all stories need a detective 
solution. 

For the short-shorts, as well as other 
lengths, the perfect-crime setup is not de- 
sirable; i. e., where the killer plans so care- 
fully all but the single betraying clue. That 
human-interest punch is what puts a story 
over for this editor, rather than mechanical 
plot twists. 

When sending manuscripts to any of the 
Popular Publication pulps, be sure to ad- 
dress the particular magazine or editor. 
There is, let me remind you, no central 
reading for this company as a whole. Lack 
of proper address often causes quite a delay 
in handling manuscripts. The street address 
is 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


Damon Knight is now editor of Super 
Science and the three sports books: Sports 
Novels, New Sports, and Fifteen Sports 
Stories. For the latter group, the need is 
for variety of spectator sports stories in any 
length up to 6,000 words. These need not 
be the big headliners. In fact, there is a 
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good stock on hand of stories centering 
around the major sports. Try racing, in its 
various types, and all the other less import- 
ant spectator sports. Very occasionally a 
story about deep sea fishing might go, since 
this sport is attaining more popularity. 

All lengths, but especially lead stories, 
are needed by Super Science. For anything 
over 15,000 words, the editor suggests that 
a resume would be a good idea, especially 
if the author has not sold much here. For 
a new author, a complete resume in about 
2,000 words would be advisable. Shorts run 
up to 6,000 words. 

Stories must have strong plots, with dif- 
ferent angles. No space operas, please! 
These, explains the editor, are substantially 
horse operas with a rocket ship substituting 
for a horse! If you can work up a theme 
with up-to-date significance, all the better 
for the market. This is how the editor de- 
scribes it: “significant scientific futurian 
trends with an emphasis on the dramatic 
values, but supported by sound technology.” 
Stories of the unusual go well. Address: 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Mary Gnaedinger continues as editor of 
Fantastic Novels, Famous Fantastic Mys- 
teries, and Love Novels. Most in need of 
material is Love Novels. Top-notch novelets 
are wanted in lengths from 10,000 to 
15,000 words. Shorts will be very welcome, 
especially if they run 3,000 to 4,000 words, 
though 5,000 is usable. These should be 
primarily romances with glamorous angles. 
Young love, rather than more serious prob- 
lems love stories. And the main plot should 
definitely stick to the love story. This edi- 
tor does not care much for romance inter- 
twined with crime or other extraneous ele- 
ments. The only exception would be in the 
case of a hero or heroine whose work might 
legitimately deal with a crime angle. There 
must be a valid human situation in which 
the love plot grows. 

All the pulp magazines mentioned above 
as being published by Popular Publications, 
with Ejler Jakobsson as managing editor, 
pay a cent a word or better, on acceptance. 
And manuscripts should be addressed to in- 
dividual editors or magazines, at 205 East 
42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

In quite a different field, Mrs. Ruth 
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Newburn Sedam has been appointed editor 
of Baby Talk. She takes the place of Mrs. 
Irene Parrott, who resigned in the spring. 
This magazine now has its offices at 149 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 16. This is the same 
building as Dell Publications, but it is not 
connected with that group. 

Even before a child is born, nowadays, 
it becomes the object of interest of any 
number of commercial enterprises. Conse- 
quently there is plenty of advertising— 
everything from diapers to amusing toys— 
to support several magazines for the young- 
est generation and its doting parents. 


My Baby and Young Years, which is a 
hybrid title, is put out by Shaw Publica- 
tions at 1 East 53rd Street, N. Y. 22. Arti- 
cles should be slightly shorter than in the 
past, not over 1,000 words, and should be 
tightly written. 

The editor is interested in seeing articles 
about very young babies—not on the level 
of daily care, bathing, feeding, etc.—but 
regarding character formation (which be- 
gins at birth), family relationships as they 
affect the young child, the place of the 
grandparents, the father’s participation in 
children’s fun and games—and how each 
furthers the mental and physical develop- 
ment. These may take in all ages from 
birth to kindergarten. 

Factual articles about local child-care 
projects would be another good topic. 
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These must deal with actual cases, and 
show how other communities can make use 
of the ideas. These cases do not have to be 
nationally known; just ones which are do- 
ing a good job in any live community. Arti- 
cles might also follow through on how civic 
minded and intelligent young parents (with 
children of pre-school and kindergarten 
ages) accomplish things as a group. The 
suggested topics seem limitless, if a writer 
is alert to the real problems connected in 
any way with very small children. 
Payment on material accepted for My 
Baby and Young Years is a cent a word 
base rate, with more for good articles or 
those by authorities in the field. Gertrude 
Warburton (Mrs. Meader) is the editor. 


N interesting point about the many 

pulp magazines at Popular Publications 
is that although there is no central reading, 
there is central control of a writer’s rate of 
payment. Within the house, magazines do 
not compete against each other in the mat- 
ter of payment. If a writer gets a raise in 
rate from one pulp magazine here, his rate 
automatically becomes the same whether he 
sells to any other magazine in the house. 

Peggy Graves looks to new writers for a 
freshness of interest in love stories which 
is sometimes lacking in manuscripts by old- 
timers. As to type of story plot, she wants 
stories to be above all love stories; romance 
from beginning to end. Heroes should be 
tall, dark, foreign, mysterious—whatever 
will make him the perfect lover. Or at least 
he must seem that way, as seen through the 
eyes of the heroine. Girls dream of men 
who are possessive and protective. But don’t 
forget to make your characters also real 
enough to be convincing. No tongue-in- 
cheek writing for this editor, even when she 
demands lots of romance! 

New Love needs novelets to 12,000 words, 
with strong dramatic plots. Romance needs 
the same length, but uses a more romantic 
type of story, with more adventurous twists. 

Fifteen Love Stories, which must get ten 


stories plus five good features into every 
issue, puts 10,000 words as tops for novelets. 
Shorts of 3,000 to 4,000 words are very de- 
sirable. A good variety is wanted; some 
short stories on the light side; some that are 
“cute” at least one per issue with a mystery 
background. 

Miss Graves’ magazines pay a cent a 
word and up, on acceptance. Address: 205 
East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

The following group of magazines, be- 
longing to the Popular Publications lineup, 
are under the direction of Harry Widmer, 
managing editor, at the same address: 205 
East 42nd Street. And all pay a cent a 
word and up, on acceptance. 

F.B.1I. Detective can use any length be- 
tween 1,000 and 15,000 words. These 
should be action stories, with emphasis on 
plot. Women interest, though optional in 
the shorts, should play a part in longer 
stories. Agents in all of the branches of 
government service may be drawn upon for 
lead characters. 

All-Story Detective is now a wide market 
for stories of 1,000 to 15,000 word. Every 
kind of a detective mystery or a crime ad- 
venture plot might go here. This editor 
likes woman-interest in his long fiction; in 
other words, variety of characters. 

Rangeland Romances is a good market 
now, especially for shorts up to 6,000 words. 
These should be love stories set in the Old 
West. They must always be from the girl’s 
viewpoint. And they should have a gay, 
sparkling tone. No tragedies and no stuffi- 
ness here. This is escape literature in its 
purest form! 

10-Story Western can use shorts no 
longer than 4,000 words from now until 
along about October. It can also consider 
novelets of 8,000 to 9,000 words. These 
must all have the authentic flavor and back- 
ground of the real Old West. 


Manuscripts for the four pulps just 
above should be addressed to Harry Wid- 
mer, at 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 
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Writer's Clubs Need Members 


You can't beat the ladies 
Sir: 

Some of your readers have written in for in- 
formation on how to organize a writer’s club. 
The Blythe Pensters Writing Group of Santa 
Ana, California, thinks that they might be in- 
terested in their club which was formed only a 
year ago last March. 

The group was the outgrowth of an evening 
creative writing class conducted by Miss Lota 
Blythe at Santa Ana College, and was named for 
her. There were eight original members, and 
only two have been added. The ten members 
are all housewives and have a total of twenty- 
two children, so our “spare time” is at a 
premium. As an average the group has been 
writing for publication less than two and one- 
half years, but since its formation it has made 
over eighty-five sales. Only one sale was a short 
story, since the Pensters seem to concentrate 
on verse and articles. Fifty-three verses have 
been sold to thirteen different publications, with 
the Saturday Evening Post and Colliers heading 
the list Thirty-two articles have gone to twelve 
different magazines, including Today’s Woman, 
Western Family, Modern Romance, etc. 

Although we work independently, our monthly 
meetings consist of completely honest criticism of 
manuscripts, discussion of markets, and reports of 
sales. 

We all cut our literary teeth on WriTER’s 
Dicest, and have found that you not only tell 
us where to market what we have written, but 
—in many cases—you tell us what to write! 

Marian P. FickeEs, 
2014 South Birch Street, 
Santa Ana, California 


Long Beach Writers 
Sir: 

The Long Beach, California, Writers’ Club 
has changed its meeting place from Colonial 
Hall, 10th and Locust, to the YWCA building, 
6th and Pacific, Long Beach. The meeting is 
held on the second floor in the auditorium. It 
starts at 10 A. M. with manuscript reading. We 
have our business meeting, and a speaker, in the 
afternoon session, from one to three o’clock. Cof- 
fee is served at noon, with members bringing their 
own sandwiches. 

Mrs. HE EN L. Gittum, 
Cor. Sec., ME 3-2171, 
7330 East Richfield St., 
Paramount, California 
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Too Noisey for Them 
Sir: 

Are there any writers’ clubs in this thunder- 
ing metropolis? I’d like to contact some new 
writers. 

Don STRONDBERG, 
10728 Bellaire Rd., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
WI 0613 


Work Up Enthusiasm 
Sir: 

Rhode Island seems to be filled with writers, 
and yet there doesn’t seem to be any enthusi- 
asm for a writers’ club. I wonder if any other 
R. I. readers—mainly Providence—would like 
to start a group. 

RutH M. Eppy, 
125 Pearl St., 
Providence 7, R. I. 


Pulps and Confessions 
Sir: 

Are there any semi-professional or professional 
pulp or confession writers here who would be 
interested in shop talk and mutual criticism? 

FRANCES BRADEN, 
829% North 8th Ave., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Westerners Write 
Sir: 

I’m a rural writer, somewhat alone down 
here. I'd like to hear from other writers, espe- 
cially in the area of Missouri, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Kansas, 

Grace MOELLER, 
Exeter, Mo. 


They're Sincere in Portland 
Sir: 

The members of the Portland Writers Club 
are a group of sincere, hard-working producers. 

If there are any persons in Portland or vicinity 
who would be interested in joining, the club 
meets the second Thursday of each month at its 
clubrooms, 2281 N. W. Everett Street. 

Contacts may be made with the president, 
Eunice Davis, 710 S. W. St. Clair, phone CA 
1212, or with the undersigned. 

Bert V. CHAPPEL, 
356 S. E. 44th Ave., 
Portland 15, Ore. 
Phone EA 4932. 
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You want your coke red hot 





‘69 
c 


Spelled with a lower-case “c”’, coke means a certain type of fuel 


—and nothing else. 


Spelled with an upper-case “‘C”, Coke means Coca-Cola—and 
nothing else. 


It is perfectly understandable that people not directly con- 
cerned often forget this distinction. But what may seem to you 
a trivial matter is a vital one to us. For the law requires us to 
be diligent in the protection of our trade-marks. Hence these 
frequent reminders. 





— *Coke= Coca-Cola 
Your cooperation is respect- Dik ter teat tol. 


fully requested, whenever marks that distinguish the 


you use either Coca-Cola or same thing—the product of 
The Coca-Cola Company, 








Coke in print. 





THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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MORE SALES 


For More Writers! 
“THANK YOU! 


Through your expert and professional help, 
my novel, THE HARVEST AND THE DAWN, 
was placed. My second one, PRINCE LUCI- 
FER'S GARDEN, will soon be on its way te 
you.” Hal Hennesey, New York City. 


WILL YOURS BE THE NEXT ONE? 


We are located in the world's largest 
publishing center— daily, we are in per- 
sonal contact with leading editors, who 
make their current needs known to us. 





Our expert friendly aid will help you 
as it has helped hundreds of others who 
have come to us in the past fifteen years. 


Our commission is 10%. Our fee for 
handling or for detailed analysis is $1 
per 1,000 words, up to 10,000—50c per 
1,000 thereafter. For a manuscript of 
3,000 words or less, it’s $3, our mini- 
mum fee. Return postage should be in- 
cluded with each script. 


For $4 we shall be glad to give your 
novel an evaluation for sales possibili- 
ties. If it has sales value, we shall 
promptly undertake to make the sale on 
a 10% commission basiss WE KNOW 
THE PUBLISHER’S NEEDS—THEY 
ARE VARIED AND URGENT! We 
can place your novel if it meets editorial 
demands. 

Writer pays the express charges on his 
shipment. If mailed, it should be first 
class. 

There is no fee for established writers 
—and fee is dropped after we make two 
sales for beginners. 


WE HAVE THE MARKETS—WE HAVE 
MADE THE FIRST SALE FOR HUN- 
DREDS OF OTHERS—WHY NOT YOU? 





MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bidg., 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





Brazilian Background 
Sir: 

I am interested in a partner who desires to 
write a novel (or non-fiction book) with a 
Brazilian background. 

H. Spirmio, 

P. O. Box 4333, 

Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, South America. 


Shop Talk 
Sir: 

Want to contact and talk shop with authors 
selling short and booklength fiction—Western 
historical, and mystery; some having hit the 
slicks. 

Cuet E, Riptey, 
Care of P. O. Box 75, 
Hurley, New Mexico. 


Producers Only 
Sir: 

We have formed a group of actually produc- 
ing writers of novels, short stories, and poetry 
in this city and will hold bi-weekly meetings. 
The group has been formed for mutual critic- 
ism and improvement, and the membership will 
be limited. 

Geo. E. Hiccins, 
Box 110, 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 


Negro Poets 
Sir: 

We would appreciate some publicity, how- 
ever humble, helping us to inquire as to where, 
among the readers of Writers’ manuals, there are 
hopeful Negro writers of verse. Regardless of 
how bad, a writer may dash off one masterpiece 
out of a thousand sketches. That is what our 
aim is—to discover that masterpiece. 

Frank A. YOUNG, Jr., 
Executive Director, 

316 W. 97th St., 

Apt. 21-A, 

New York 25, New York 


Trade Press Syndicate 
Sir: 

We would appreciate your carrying us in 
market listings as wanting to see trade features 
based on promotion and advertising in any mer- 
chandising field. 

We reserve the right to edit all material, and 
pay on a commission basis—usually 50%, de- 
pending on the amount of work involved. 

Rosert E. Berk, Mgr., 

Trade News & Feature Service 
P. O. Box 371, 

LaPorte, Indiana. 
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How to Mix Solder and Ink 


(Continued from page 26) 


Sown in between these sentences were 
practical suggestions as to exactly what the 
radio serviceman could do to make his 
work more acceptable to women customers. 
Such matters as his personal appearance 
and his conduct toward feminine customers 
was also touched on delicately. The article 
was mailed to Ollie, and within ten days 
one of those beautiful orange Ziff-Davis 
checks was dropped into my mailbox, 

If you want to cook your goose with any 
technical editor, just sell him an article 
containing an inaccuracy that slips by his 
staff, but which brings in a storm of dis- 
paraging letters from his readers. That 
will really do it! The same ethical and 
professional rules followed in other kinds 
of writing hold good in working with the 
radio magazines. Let someone who knows 
the field check your material before sub- 
mitting it. 

You need scarcely be told that a magazine 
is not likely to buy an article that affronts 
one of its major advertisers. For example, 
an article disparaging the various construc- 
tion “kits” of radio equipment would have 
little chance for a sale in a publication in 
which several pages of advertising were 
taken by the manufacturers of those items. 

You should know, too, that an editor is 
pleased if you refer in an article to another 
article in a previous issue of his magazine. 
What you may not know is that it is easier 
to sell an editor a series of articles than 
it is to make a single sale. I do not mean 
that you can sell a slovenly piece of work 
simply by puffing it up and breaking it into 
chapters; but most editors like to know 
ahead how they are going to fill a sizable 
portion of those blank pages, and the pur- 
chase of a series of articles from a reliable 
writer enables them to do just that. 

So come on in! Let’s see how good a job 
you can do of mixing solder and ink! 


Markets 


Audio Engineering, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. C. G. McProud, 
Editor. Issued monthly. Formerly Radio 
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Selections from the Famous 
Private Notebooks of 


W. Somerset Maugham 


HAT in life does a great writer see, feel, 

hear and think? Now, for the first time, 
Somerset Maugham’s personal journals, ac- 
cumulated through half a century of tower- 
ing creative achievement, are opened to 
the world. 

Here, too, are the literary seeds from 
which grew such classics as “Of Human 
Bondage,” *‘The Moon and Sixpence,” 
“The Razor’s Edge” and scores of memor- 
able stories. 

Few works have been so eagerly sought 
after by publishers. We, therefore, take par- 
ticular pleasure and pride in announcing 
that this literary landmark is an exclusive 
“first” in Cosmopolitan. 


“AWriter’s Notebook” 


in June, July and August. 
issues of 


COSMOPOLITAN 
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YOUR CHANCE for SALES 
INCREASED 


by the persistent and efficient help of an 
experienced agent. 

Beginners or established writers elimi- 
nate the mailing and remailing of their 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS and MAGAZINE 
MATERIAL. 

Sympathetic help can mean the differ- 
ence between progress and stagnation 
which might result from a few rejections. 

Write on with renewed hope while 
business details are handled for you. 


Coreful consideration given te eli requests for 
or. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
in the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — I can sell it.” 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 
Also 
CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Beok Menuscript Criticism A Specialty 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Pundementals ef Juvenile Writing." 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of *'My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
"My Formula fer Fiction’’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4, Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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Magazine. Interested in articles on practi- 
cal audio and video engineering subjects. 
Preference is given to articles contributed 
by engineers who are actually engaged in 
working with the equipment of which they 
write. Pay $25 per page, measured as the 
article appears in the finished magazine, on 
publication. 


CQ, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Lawrence LeKashman, Editor. Pur- 
chase articles of interest to radio amateurs 
and potential radio amateurs only. There 
is no fixed length limit and “our picture 
requirements are only that they be repro- 
ducable.” Pay $15 per magazine page and 
report in approximately two to three weeks. 


Electronics, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. D. G. Fink, Editor. Issued 
monthly. Best opportunity for free-lancers 
lies in ghosting for engineers. Pay a mini- 
mum of $15 per printed page, on accept- 
ance, with reports usually within ten days. 


Radio Electronics, 25 West Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. Fred Shunaman, editor. 
has a clear picture of the reader to whom 
his magazine is slanted. This reader is be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 36, of better than 
average intelligence and without a college 
education in electronics. 


The reader’s above-average intelligence 
is indicated by his interest in the scientific 
subject of radio. At the same time, if the 
reader had been college-trained in the elec- 
tronic field, he would be reading more 
highly-specialized publications in his par- 
ticular narrow interest. 

Mr. Shunaman wants articles that ex- 
plain “how it works” and “why it works 
that way.” This includes descriptions of 
commercial equipment and “how to make 
it” stories on almost every kind of elec- 
tronic gear from radio-controlled model air- 
planes to electronic burglar alarms. Pre- 
ferred length is 2000 words, and the editor 
likes to be queried first. 

Payment is on the basis of individual 
merit. However, the contributor will find 
that his pay averages from 2¥c to 4c 4 
word. 
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Radio Maintenance, 460 Bloomfield Ave., 
Montclair, N. J. Joe Roche, Editor. This 
is a good example of the*“service” type of 
magazine. They want articles that are of 
interest to servicemen and service dealers. 
This includes servicing techniques for ordi- 
nary receivers, FM sets, television receivers, 
wire recorders and record changers; and it 
also embraces articles on salesmenship, ad- 
vertising and business practices as applied 
to a radio sales and service shop. In addi- 
tion to wanting good pix, Mr. Roche likes 
to receive suggestions for illustrations. 

Not only does he like to be queried, but 
he says that he is always glad to talk over 
an author’s problems personally or by mail 
and to comment on outlines, rough drafts, 
etc., whenever possible. The pay is around 
24%4c a word, on acceptance, with $5 each 
for original photographs. No amateur, en- 
gineering, construction or design articles. 


Radio-Service Dealer, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. S. L. Marshall, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued monthly. Chiefly in- 
terested in technical stories, with one or 
two photos, on radio servicemen and deal- 
ers: their sales promotion efforts and new 
lines they are merchandising. Also on TV 
servicing methods and equipment. Can use 
stories on record-selling promotions. Stories 
should run about 750 words. Pay 2c a 
word; rates as arranged on technical 
articles. 


Radio & Television News, 185 North 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Ollie Read, 
Editor. This is the SatEvePost of technical 
radio and television magazines. It averages 
around 175 pages each month and uses 
material of interest to radio and TV tech- 
nicians, radio amateurs, television person- 
nel, experimenters, radio dealers and com- 
munications engineers. 

Prefer articles of 1500-2000 words, well 
illustrated and accompanied by an accurate 
parts list. Rejections are usually caused by 
the article’s being of a “puffy” nature, in- 
accurate, or because the same idea has been 
previously published. 

Rates are 3'/c to 5c a word, on accept- 
ance. Reports take about two wecks. 


Amazinc Hw 
SHORTCUTS 


Help You Find the Right 
Words - INSTANTLY 


THE WORD FINDER By J. |. Rodale 


Here is a brand-new invention in word finding. 





plot a WORD 
a , not a dictionary, not a thesaurus. TH RD 
INDER is a unique, simple, fast method, that a. 4 bo to 
build the barest sentence into as sou literate, picturesque 
structure — minimum of ust supply the basic 
thought, THE WORD FINDER = the rest! 
Nouns, verbs, adjectives, are arranged in _piphabetical order; 
nouns ‘are associated with the most est apovoqrian ve] es as both 
ounlect and object of the verbs’ erb: 
are both coup! with selected “fists of ~-Fy ane best 
enhance any phase of their yy These simply arranged 
lists form vivid, colorfu 
thought. Use for 8 fiction, articles, Yersers, talks, speeches. 
perfect boo one who writes or teaches—an ideal Ws 
Ma oe that ad adds. new life to ailing sentences, 1350 pages. 


THE SUBSTITUTE FOR VERY 


By J. 1. Rodale and Mabel E. Mulock 


LS ranking writers rarely use the word very because it sig- 
es nothing. With this band book of ‘substitutes you can 
bid farewell to that dreary word forever. 95 pages. $2.50. 


THE "SAID" BOOK 
By J. 1. Rodale and Mabel E. Mulock 


A book to help fiction writers get away from the tiresome “he 
said’ and “‘she said.” Ingeniously cross-indexed—the perfect 
book to liven your dialogue. 





101 pages. 


THE SOPHISTICATED SYNONYM BOOK 


By J. 1. Rodale 


Let your writing Ly. and shimmer with_new life, 
ideas. new turns a quirks of Americanese. Here are smart, 
witty cqpreoeians to you to writ that sings. 125 
pages. 


THE RODALE GLOSSARIES 


A, new startling | Pape in word- Goting, Provides the wri 

with ‘‘miniature” Finders evecite subjects cc 
analytical study. fy ready: 1—Abstract. fm. J 
Fear. 4—Sadness. 5—Beauty. 6—Ugliness. Only 7 


wri> SENDNO MONEY 

7 ¢ Just fill in coupon and mail. Pay 
z= ? man the price of the book(s)” (i jus 
ras Ww postage). If not delighted (s) 
> do not give you the helpful informa- 
< “Y tion you want, Fane ge to us at our 
“ORAS cxpenee, We t. und your money via 


Rodale Press, ‘Dept. 1198, Emmaus, Pa. 





cs: ~6s MAIL COUPON NOW 
Emmaus, Pa. 


TH INDER 
TUE ROR NEES IEE © 2.20 
HE SOPuISTICATED SYNONYM, be @ $2. so 
“se re GLOSSAR a c323a8 
Pay postman price of book, plus postage & 0.0.0. fee. 
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BORIIED 000.060 00 0500920 860.08 o es od 800 o Os KOC BED 
Chty B BOM s oo. 6 vice sccovccoespc ceseces BIO. « os vieve 

stage. Send now (check or meney order) 
Re the pay ‘postage. ney back if not delighted. 











Wuat Is TELEVISION going to do to radio? 
Writers discussed that topic and related sub- 
jects thoroughly at the recent Fifth Annual 
Radio-Television and Business Conference, 
sponsored by New York’s City College. 

The Conference theme was “Expanded 
Opportunities of Radio and Television.” All 
agreed that new talent would have to be 
encouraged if TV and radio are going to 
provide the public with the kind of enter- 
tainment it will demand as the competition 
grows. For writers, the increased competi- 
tion will mean a more appreciative market 
in both branches of broadcasting. 

One of the Conference’s liveliest and 
most enlightening sessions was the one held 
by the Programming Panel. Chairman and 
Moderator of this symposium was Seymour 
N. Siegel, Director of Radio Communica- 
tions, City of New York, and Manager of 
municipal radio station WNYC. Other 
members of the Programming Panel were 
Ted Cott, Vice-President and Program 
Manager of Radio Station WNEW;; Leslie 
T. Harris, Director of Radio, Benton and 
Bowles, Inc.; Tony Kraber, Program Man- 
ager, Television Station WABD; John M. 
Sinn, President, Ziv Television Programs, 
Inc.; and Morgan Ryan, Eastern Program 
Manager, American Broadcasting Company. 

In spite of the fact that television is the 
fastest growing industry in the United 
States, Ted Cott reminded us that radio is 
still far in the lead, with close to 98 per 
cent of the coverage in families all over the 
country. He also claimed that TV would 
compete much more with other visual 
media, such as magazine and newspapers, 
than with radio. All of the Panel members 
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By Harriet Cannon 


were of the opinion that TV’s greatest im- 
pact would be on networks, rather than on 
individual stations. 

On the other hand, the experts said that 
TV might cause changes in the types of 
programs on radio—for example, shows 
might have to be slanted to appeal to a 
more specialized audience. Even Mr. Sinn 
admitted that the trend would probably be 
toward the use of TV for the big network 
programs, with radio developed more on 
regional and local levels. 

The session ended on an optimistic note 
for the future of broadcasting as a whole, 
the experts agreeing that the new compe- 
tition is going to force all programming to 
be better, with the happy result that both 
radio and TV will have their place and 
do still a bigger job. 

* * * 


TV TO DATE 


The fact that right now TV is not buy- 
ing a great deal from free-lance writers is 
merely the result of the phenomenal growth 
of the industry itself. Many of the agency 
and network executives I queried simply 
stated that they are not yet set up to han- 
dle free-lance material and that require 
ments are still in the discussion stage. 
Janice O’Connell of CBS, for instance, says 
that network buys freelance scripts for only 
one of its shows, “Suspense.” However, 
once the medium hits its stride and decides 
just what it wants, writers can look forward 
to an excellent market. 

A big step in the direction of television 
program development has just been taken 
by CBS with the appointment of a new 
writing staff, functioning under the general 




















How Does Your Success Compare 


With This Palmer- 
Trained Writer? 


Even Keith Monroe wouldn’t have 
predicted a few years ago that his articles 
would already be finding ready-accept- 
ance in The Post, Life and other top- 
pay publications. Just as today, you 
can’t predict exactly to what heights of 
writing-success you may be able to climb. 
But this much is sure: even though you 
may never make the pages of The Post 
or Life, you still may be able to sell to 
many of the hundreds of other maga- 
im- zines that are constantly in the market 
for good material, properly written. 

So, whether you are interested in 
part-time writing for extra income... 
that or a full-time career as an author... 
you owe it to yourself to make the most 
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o han- print rights to one of my articles, Salable Stories,” which explains Palmer’s unique method 
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SUMMER WRITING VACATION-CONFERENCE 
August 25 — September 7 


In cool, quiet, beautiful Cumberland Mountains. 
At Beersheba Springs Hotel, a historic oldtime 
watering place. Owned and modernized by the 
M. E. Church, and let exclusively for two weeks to 
this writers conference. Nonprofit, noncommercial. 
Food and other incidentals at absolute cost. 
Reasonable tuition. Under direction of noted 
southern novelist and university professor. Work- 
shop in NOVEL, SHORT STORY, ARTICLE, 
JUVENILE. Address Harry Harrison Kroll, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, MARTIN, Tennessee. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy, 

minor peg pay free. = “ -¥ yond words and 
plays — per page. Poetry, ica : 
60e—1 words; SSc over 10,000 

po Paes HERLOCKER _ 

” Sheffield 3594WX saiiia 











NIELSEN'S 
MAGAZINE & BOOK SHOP — WE SPECIALIZE IN 


BACK NUMBERS 


SEND YOUR WANTS — WE QUOTE 
7308 MELROSE AVE, LOS ANGELES 46, CALIF. 








CALLING ALL WRITERS! 
PREPARE NOW 
FOR TELEVISION WRITING! 


TELEVISION WILL SOON OFFER THE GREATEST 
OPPORTUNITY OF ALL TIMES FOR THE WRITER! 
EACH MONTH TELEVISION STUDIOS ARE iIN- 
CREASING THEIR DEMANDS FOR STORIES, PLAYS 
AND IDEAS. 


We are located in Hollywood, the world center of 
television production, and can offer a complete service 
fer writers in the field of television. 

PERSONAL COACHING: ADAPTATIONS OF STORIES 
AND PLAYS; CRITICISM AND ANALYSIS OF MANU- 
SCRIPTS; MARKETING. 


Under personal supervision of ERIC HEATH, 
well-known writer and author of “Story Plot- 
ting Simplified,” and forthcoming textbook, 
“Writing For Televisions.” 
Send stories, plays or ideas with small fee of $2.00 
for television analysis, or write for information. 
(Sample Television Play, giving most desirable form of 
presentation, $1.00) 


THE STORY LABORATORY 


1523 North La Brea, Hollywood 28, Calif, 
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supervision of Charles M. Underhill, CBS- 
TV Program Director. The purpose of the 
staff will be to create a number of original 
programs. In revealing this action, Mr. 
Underhill said: “The need for more crea- 
tive writing and program originality in tele- 
vision has been a constant problem. To 
date, most video material has been adapted 
from radio, theatre, film, and other sources. 
Our aim is the creation of a dozen major 
features, half-hours and hours, and new 
material to freshen up other current pro- 
grams. Most of the new shows will be in- 
troduced during the next few months, many 
of them as replacements for commercial 
series taking summer hiatuses.” 

Latest addition to ABC’s TV family is 
KFMB-TV, San Diego, which made its 
bow on May 16. Jack Gross is owner-man- 
ager of the new ABC-TV affiliate, and 
John Bainbridge is program director. 

CBS reaches a nice round number of 40 
as the total of its TV affiliates when WBT- 
TV, Charlotte, N. C., becomes a full pri- 
mary affiliate on July 15. Assigned Cannel 
3, WBT-TV is owned and operated by the 
Jefferson Standard Broadcasting Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. Joseph Bryan is Presi- 
dent, and Charles Crutchfield, General 
Manager of WBT and WBT-TV. 


* * * 


NEWS ALONG RADIO ROW 


The Ivy Network, composed of five 
northeastern university stations, has formu- 
lated a four-point program for the future 
following the second annual meeting of its 
representatives and CBS executives in New 
Haven, Conn. The Ivy Network consists 
of WYBC, Yale U.; WPRU, Princeton U.; 
WDBS, Dartmouth College; WHRV, Har- 
vard U.; and WXPN, U. of Pennsylvania. 
The four-point program will coordinate 
broadcasting of football and basketball 
games at the member colleges, provide for 
the formation of an audience research de- 
partment and for the formulation of a sales 
and advertising policy. 


KVAI, Amarillo, Texas, joins CBS July 
15, bringing the total of CBS affiliates to 
183 outlets. Owned and operated by the 
Plains Empire Broadcasting Co., the station 
is managed by Carl Benefiel and is also 
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affiliated with Mutual Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

ABC has signed a five-year lease for ad- 
ditional studio space. The New York Elysee 
Theatre at 202 West 58th Street has been 
rented for use primarily as a radio studio, 
but will be available to the TV network 
as well. 


x * * 


RADIO MARKETS 


BERNARD L. SCHUBERT, INC., 509 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., 
producer of “Adventures of the Falcon” for 
Mutual, informs me that he is not in the 
market for free-lance scripts and that ma- 
terial for this show is written by a few writ- 
ers regularly on assignment. 

A similar situation exists at CHARLES 
STARK PRODUCTIONS CORP., 366 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 
where William Stark, producer and vice- 
president, says he has all the material he 
can handle at present. 

More cheerful news comes from other 
market sources this month. 


* * * 


THE FAMILY HOUR OF STARS, Sun- 
days, 6:00—6:30 p. m. EDT: CBS, Agen- 
cy: Benton and Bowles, 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Producer: Tom Mc- 
Dermott. Sponsor: Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Co. of America. 

Although this show still originates on the 
West Coast, for the summer at least, scripts 
will be read by Mr. McDermott at Benton 
and Bowles New York office. Requirements 
are more flexible during summer months 
(June through September) and lighter fare, 
“frothy, care-free stuff,” is in demand. In- 
stead of the radio repertory group of stars 
featured during the regular season, a num- 
ber of newer stars such as Richard Wid- 
mark and John Lund will be featured. 
Write your central character strong, and 
if you have a particular star in mind for 
the part, it’s best to query Mr. McDermott 
to find out whether that star will be avail- 
able. 

In general, the former rules apply for the 
summer shows. Limit cast of characters to 
six, avoiding non-essential roles and single 
lines. Time your script for about 26 min- 











C. V. PARKINSON 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Authors’ Representation 


We are anxious to see high quality 
book length fiction and non-fiction. 


Though we do not handle manuscripts 


for the very young, we are always glad 
to read works for the teen age and 
adult audience. 


Reports on book length mss. are out 
within two weeks of receipt. 


Full information on request 





BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 








YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruises, Tele- 
vision Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches 
and other exciting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
"School of the Stars"—The School Amer- 
ica's Biggest Winners voted Best in six 
impartial, independent polls. 

Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the 
finest Winning Help for the biggest con- 
tests now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 























PPR ne OLLI GE A AP cA ES 


EDITH H. BLACKBURN 
Fiction Consultant 


All work constructively analyzed for the 
sincere beginner and the occasional 
seller who wish to learn exactly what 
aie them from consistent fiction 
sales. 


Rates $1.00 per Thousand Words 
Minimum $3.00 
P.O. Box 3516 Glendale |, Calif. 
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Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon free: 60¢e per 1000 
words; poetry 2c per line; promptness guar- 
anteed. Our typing service will help you 


sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS BUREAU 
P. O. Box 52 


Strathmere, New Jersey 








AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 


small, fine editions. 
For further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. 


Sunland, Calif. 











| Want To Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bidg. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 














utes. If possible, divide action into two 
clearly defined acts, the first one longer if 
they cannot be of equal length. Themes 
may be comedy, romance, or any subject in 
good taste preferably treated lightly. Ta- 
boos are death, suicide, anything relating 
to fraudulent life insurance claims, plots 
that place insurance in a questionable light. 

Payment is good to excellent depending 
on quality of script. According to the new 
contracts, scripts are purchased on the 
basis of full and complete rights. Send for 
release to Mr. McDermott in New York 
and return it signed with your script to him. 
Ken Burton continues to direct the show 
from the West Coast, but all scripts are 
bought in New York. 

* * * 

THE ELECTRIC THEATRE, Sundays, 
9:00—9:30 p. m. EST., CBS. Agency: N. 
W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Producer, Lester 
O’Keefe. Sponsor: Electric Companies. 

This dramatic series starring Helen Hayes 
is off for the summer, but will return Oc- 
tober 9th. In the meantime, Mr. O’Keefe 
says he will be glad to receive scripts for 
presentation during the fail season and lists 
a few new requirements. The first of these 
is that he wants only originals. Do not send 
adaptations. Any adaptations that are used 
are done by Robert Cenedella who has 
adapted many of the “Theatre Guild on 
the Air” plays. The second requirement is 
that material submitted should be drama 
and comedy of a fictional nature. Because 
Helen Hayes has been associated with such 
real characters as Queen Victoria in “Vic- 
toria Regina,” and Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
in the play “Harriet,” many writers think 
they will have a better chance of selling 
a script to “The Electric Theatre,” if they 
choose an historical subject. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth, says Mr. O’Keefe. 
In fact, he wants no historical material! 

Story would have strong feminine lead 
role for Miss Hayes, and, because of her 
unusual versatility, themes may range from 
strong emotional stuff to gay comedy. Keep 
in mind that you are writing for Helen 
Hayes and that the story, no matter what 
the theme, must center on her. Write 
script in two acts to time 25 minutes— 























about 25 pages. Be sure to send for release 
first and return it signed with your script— 
and don’t forget the usual self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 

* * *¥ 


BUCHANAN & CO., INC., 1501 Broad- 
way, New York 18, N. Y. 

Radio and television director of this ad- 
vertising agency is John R. Sheehan, former 
radio head at the State Department in New 
York. He is primarily interested in origi- 
nal program ideas, which should be sub- 
mitted carefully outlined, whether for 
radio or TV. If for TV., script should be 
in video form. All material must be done 
in a finished, professional manner. If the 
format requires written scripts, be sure to 
include a sample script with your outline. 
No release is necessary, but be sure to in- 
clude a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

* * * 
SUSPENSE, Thursdays, 9:00—9:30 p. m. 
EST., CBS. CBS, 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Producer: Anton M. 
Leader; Editor: John Dunkel; Sponsor: 
Auto-Lite. 









is required of the writer. 







MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ! 


Learn how TELEVISION can open 
a new and exciting future for YOU. 
It’s as new as tomorrow, and trained 
writers are not available to meet this 
new demand. Learn how YOU, as a 
writer, can become an important part 
of this great, new Billion Dollar 
Industry. 











“Suspense,” now taking its summer hia- 
tus, will be back on the air September Ist. 
Janice O’Connell, Program Clearance Di- 
vision, CBS, says scripts for next season’s 
show may be sent to her at the above 
address all summer. Still tops in its class, 
“Suspense” seeks well-written, exciting mys- 
tery originals suitable for Hollywood stars 
who play the leads and narrate the stories 
in the first person. Strong psychological 
mood and character development rather 
than fast action is the basis of “Suspense,” 
and modern crime-and-punishment themes 
with a strong, single plot line are wanted. 

Write your central character strong for 
the star role, whether the lead is to be a 
man or a woman, or create two richly char- 
acterized parts for two co-stars. The lead 
aids in bringing about the denouement, 
even if he is the villain in piece, in which 
case his undoing is brought about by his 
own evil deeds being carried too far. If 
your lead is to be the hero fighting what 
looks like a loosing game, he must get out 
of his predicament by his own initiative 
rather than through outside help. 


TELEVISION IS HERE!! 


“INDICATIONS POINT TO A SNOWBALLING THAT FAR EXCEEDS ANYTHING 
FORESEEN BY VIDEO’S MOST OPTIMISTIC ADVOCATES.” 


Irwin A. Shane, Editor and Publisher of “Televiser” 


TELEVISION'S GREATEST NED IS WRITERS 


“TELEVISION IS SUFFERING FROM A SCARCITY OF GOOD WRITERS.” 
Henry S. White, Pres. of World Video. 


Television is NEW! NEW techniques, NEW ideas, an ENTIRELY NEW APPROACH 


GET INTO TELEVISION — NOW ! 


Beat your competition to the “punch” by getting in on the ground floor now. Pre- 
pare yourself for this BILLION DOLLAR Industry RIGHT NOW. 


Studio G, 1233-37 No. Vine ALLL Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Please send me complete information on your new 
course, ‘‘How to Write SALABLE Television Scripts.” 


PE ecb. bos. 4; cheeselice dane 




















TRADE MAGAZINES 


Complete Classified Directory of U. S. Business, Voca- 
tional and Diversion Magazines. New Third Edition in- 
cludes 4364 covering every busi profession or i 

Gives date established, complete address and subscription 
rates. Price $1.50 postpaid. 


Commercial Engraving Publishing Co. 
34AN North Ritter indianapolis 19, Indiana 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately © Minor corrections. 
Fifty cents a thousand words. Carbon free. 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


2200 W. 65th STREET CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
WOODBINE 525! 











PUBLISHED 
AUTHORS 


WILL HELP YOU 


Want a book ghosted? An article or a 
short story? A plot idea adapted for 
SCREEN, for RADIO, or for STAGE? 


Let talented Writers help you. Replot 
your manuscript into a co as) dramatic 
story. Recreate your characters into liv- 
ing personalities. Revitalize your situa- 
tions. Make your story move as a thrilling 
vehicle of romance or adventure that 
will sell. 

| have selected a staff of writers, critics, 
and story specialists from among the 
best writing talent in Hollywood. For 
them, no job is too big or too small. 
Also, criticism, revision and directing in 
rewrites. All work by experts in their 
chosen field. Only manuscripts or ideas 
of merit wanted. Please write details. 
oes send a manuscript or two if you 
wish. 


RECENT SALES include: A prison pic- 
ture "Huntsville," to be filmed this fall; 
an Historical book, now in process of 
publication. 


Bstablished in Hollywood Since 1939 
Illustrated 3000-word brochure om request. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-D 
Hollywood 28, California, Phone HI 0193 









Script should be written in two acts to 
time 26 minutes. Act I should run 8-10 
minutes and end on a climatic note before 
the break for the commercial. Act II carries 
the story to its conclusion and should con- 
tain a “snapper,” or “twist.” Taboos are 
typical whodunits, detective, or clue-hunt- 
ing stories, as well as ghost or other unbe- 
lievable stories. 

Payment is $400 to $600 for complete 
script. Or you may submit your story in 
plot outline form. If outline alone is bought, 
payment ranges from $150 to $300. Send 
for release first and return it signed with 
your material to Janice O’Connell. 

* * * 


THE NATIONAL FIVE-ARTS AWARD, 
INC., 715 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. Sponsor: The Normandy Pen. 

The closing date of this contest to dis- 
cover and encourage new writing talent has 
been extended to July 31, and if you are 
still putting the finishing touches on your 
manuscript by then, Nat Sherman, NFAA 
Director, assures me you won’t be barred 
on a technicality. If you find that your 
story is going to be late, write to him men- 
tioning this column. You'll find him most 
cooperative. 

This contest is open to all writers whether 
beginners or professionals. One hundred 
thousand dollars will be awarded in cash 
prizes and fellowships including six cash 
prices for each category. First prize is 
$2,000; second, $1,000; third to sixth, $500; 
and an unlimited number of fellowships 
ranging from $500 up will be awarded to 
winners of promise and talent in each cate- 
gory. Prize-winners are also assured of pro- 
fessional broadcast and publication. 

The Chairman of the Board of NFAA is 
Lady Stafford-Lewis and the judges, who 
are tops in their respective fields, include: 
Herman Shumlin, Barrett Clark, and Sam 
Wanamaker for Plays; Anatole Litvak, Hal 
B. Wallis and Rouben Mamoulian, for Mo- 
tion Picture Synopsis (of screen originals) ; 
Benny Goodman, Duke Ellington and Dick 
Haymes for Popular Songs; Norman Cor- 
win, Erik Barnouw and Arch Oboler, for 
Radio Scripts; Whit Burnett, Betty Smith, 
Norman Mailer, Willard Motley, and James 
A. Michener for Short Stories. 
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L. A. Writers 
Sir: 

Yarnsmiths is an in betwixt and between club. 
We do not welcome the beginner who has not 
yet mastered the basics of writing. A classroom 
is the place for him. But neither do we require 
finished, selling writcrs. Some of our members 
have sold and are now selling. Others have yct 
to see their first acceptance. The qualities that 
mean most to us are hard work, a sincere in- 
terest in writing, some real ability, and the regu- 
lar submission of manuscripts. 

We don’t care what field you write in. In 
our five years of existence we have listened to 
love pulps and confessions, off trail and quality 
stories, light verse, sonnets and song lyrics, 
science fiction and fantasy, articles, detective and 
western fiction, tales and novels. 

Wayne and Laeta Dunbar, our regular presi- 
dent and reader, are trekking across America 
making documentary films. If you are. interested 
drop in any Sunday night at 7:30 and bring a 
manuscript. It will be listened to with interest 
and attention. 

Mr. Gravy Dynes, 
1620 Fourth Avenue, 
Los Angeles 6, California. 


West Va. Writers 
Sir: 

In your May magazine someone asks how to 
organize a writer’s Club. We have one in Fair- 
mont, West Virginia, that is a honey. It started 
twenty years ago, was inactive some of the years 
but started up again strong over two years ago 
and hasn’t stopped even one mecting since. We 
meet every two weeks at various homes of mem- 
bers. 

We feel that nothing in our lives is as impor- 
tant as this club. We all do vastly different stuff, 
some mystery tales, a few a murder one occasion- 
ally, family stories, love tales, short-shorts, adven- 
ture and plain narrative with faint plot. We 
study viewpoint, subjective and objective writing, 
reader-identification material, and some of us 
pay attention to that word taboo. 


STELLA E. Moraan, 
Fairmont, West Va. 


NYC Writers 
Sir: 

Several memberships are open to active short 
story writers in the Writer’s Short Story Confer- 
ence. We have been meeting regularly each 
Thursday evening for the past eleven years near 
Washington Square, New York City, for mutual 
criticism and information. 

Our members are publishing in the leading 
slicks, pulps, and syndicates. Applicants, whether 
published or unpublished, are judged solely by 
their writing background and their current short 
story MSS. 

EMMELINE A. GriEpDER, Sec., 
496 Hudson St., 
New York 14, N. Y. 





STILL 


DREAMING 


Of Checks Rolling In? 
It's fun! BUT can you 
CASH those CHECKS? 


Dreaming alone has never yet changed DREAM 
checks into REAL checks. You still can’t 
use them to pay for the new car, or the new 


house, or even for a large thick steak. 


So, if you’re sick and tired of this dreaming, 
then you are ready to DO something about 
changing the dream checks into SALES checks. 
You must add two ingredients to your dreams. 


WORK and KNOW-HOW. 


The work is in your department. No one else 
can do it for you by remote control. YOU 
have to sit down at your typewriter and you 


have to put in the sincere effort. 


The Know-How is my department. I can help 
you because I have been helping other writers 
just like you for eleven years to gather in those 
SALES checks. I am helping selling writers 
to better and more frequent sales and I am 
helping new writers ring up their first sales. 


KNOWING markets is my business. 


I offer you no short-story course, no collabora- 
tion. I DO offer you honest constructive criti- 
cism and competent selling. I offer you my 


personal service. 


Rates: For professionals with sufficient sales 
record — Straight 10% commission. 
For newer writers—$1 per thousand 
words, or fraction thereof, to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee per script, $3. 
Special rates on longer Novelettes, 
Book-lengths, Radio and Television 


Scripts, and Plays upon request. 


If you’re tired of dreaming and are ready to 
go to WORK for real success — I can help 


you in that “checky” way that counts! 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 


545 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 
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First Class Magazines 


Better Homes & Gardens, 1714 Locust Street, 
Des Moines 3, Iowa. Frank McDonough, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $4.00 for 2 years. 
“We use no fiction. We are interested in articles 
on the subject matter covered by our various 
departments: Foods and Equipment, Home- 
Furnishings, Building, Table Furnishings, Child 
Care & Training, Gardening, and Family-Life. 
Family-life subjects in which we are interested 
include: family relations, successful families, 
family economics, mental health, medical, public 
service, social problems, travel. Most of our 
photographs are taken for specific articles. We 
are interested in some travel scenes, photographs 
of houses and outstanding gardens. Use very 
little poetry, although we occasionally buy short, 
sprightly verse. Report in approximately two 
weeks, Payment is based on space used.” 

Esquire, 366 Madison Avenue, New York City 
17. F. A. Birmingham, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $6.00 a year. “We want 
vigorous stories of interest to men, 1500 to 3500 
words. Also articles on sports, science, and 
personalities. Buy photographs, but very little 
poetry. Report in three weeks. Payment is ac- 
cording to length and merit, on acceptance.” 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. Arthur H. Jenkins, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want 3200-word stories of general type, romance 
preferred. Also brief agricultural articles. Oc- 
casionally buy photographs and poetry, but con- 
tributors should query first. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 5c a word and up for articles and 20c 
a word and up for fiction, on acceptance.” 

Holiday, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. Ted Patrick, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. ‘We use travel and recrea- 
tional articles mainly on assignment. Buy photo- 
graphs. Poetry used infrequently. No fiction. 
Report in two weeks. Payment on acceptance.” 

The National Geographic Magazine, 16th and 
M Streets, Washington 6, D. C. Dr. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$5.00 a year ($4.00 membership). “We want 
good articles of geographic interest, from 3000 
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to 5000 words, preferably accompanied by photo- 
graphs. Buy photos. Payment on acceptance.” 

Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City 17. Clara Savage Littledale, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want articles on the care and guidance of chil- 
dren. Rarely buy photographs or poetry. No 
fiction. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment 
is $100, on acceptance.” 

The Star Weekly, 80 King Street, West, To- 
ronto 1, Ont., Canada. Miss Gwen Cowley, 
Fiction Editor; Miss Jeannette Finch, Article 
Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy. “We want 
short stories from 3000 to 5000 words, short 
shorts from 500 to 2500 words, serials from 
10,000 to 30,000 words, and novels to condense 
to 45,000 words. Want colorful stories, full of 
action, up-to-date, to appeal to all the family, 
with romantic settings, murder, pioneer, adven- 
ture, western and sport. Must be fast moving 
and well written. Our greatest need is for 
romance novels and romantic short stories. Also 
use feature articles of 1500 to 2000 words and 
fillers from 500 to 1500 words. Want topical 
articles of outstanding Canadian interest, such as 
new developments and trends in the political, 
scientific, industrial, economic and medical fields; 
profiles of prominent men and women in the 
world news; trends and personalities in sports, 
unusual nature and true adventure tales; the 
Hollywood and entertainment world. Preference 
is for articles with a strong ‘in the news’ lead, 
written in popular style, well anecdoted, fact 
packed and colorful. All material used must 
be fully authentic. Buy photographs and short, 
impersonal nature verse.” 

This Week, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City 17. William I. Nichols, Editor. Newspaper 
supplement distributed weekly with 24 Sunday 
newspapers. “We want fiction of the highest 
quality which reflects our times, our problems, 
our emotions. Maximum length: 5000 words. 
Outstanding short shorts of 1000 to 1500 words 
are particularly desired, as are stories of 2000 to 
3500 words. Do not submit serials, two-part sto- 
ries or novelettes. Preferred subjects for articles 
are: Personality stories about men or women whose 
experiences have been unique, compelling or in- 
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Every time you look over the fence at what you imagine is the greener pasture on the other side you turn 
your back on the greenbacks in your own garden. The writer who enjoys those greener pastures didn't get 


them by spending his time looking at someone else. 





COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
"This all too inadequate notice is 
to thank you for the priceless job 
you did," writes Joseph Strack, 
author of many published books, 
about whose latest book you are 
joing to hear. "| am most grateful 
or your fruitful efforts." 

LATEST: This month you will see a 
new book author on his way. You 
will see Jim O'Mara's exciting novel, 
to be published by Dutton — the 
author's first book sale. 


Watch for START OVER AGAIN by Martin Panzer, an 
author whose first book | sold and whom | have been build- 
ing up steadily ever since. 

The work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses as 
DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID 
MCKAY, MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESS- 
NER, ZIFF-DAVIS, and many others. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years, | have 
placed more first novels and first non-fiction books than | 
can begin to mention. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here — but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's a 
Mominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. 
(My sales commission is 10%.) 


























He did what you should be doing — found out what he 
had, learned how to make the most of it. 


And here's how: In press week good news for my 
authors who cultivate their own green pastures came 
to $1,000, $650, $400, a couple of $200's, $350, a 
$120 and some others—plus two $500 advances. | 
guided these authors. And in YOUR own life, in 
YOUR own background, there is more story and article 
material than you dream of—material that only YOU 
can use. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when bry send me your 
manuscripts — as my selling authors did — so that | can 
show you the marketable material in your own back- 
round, as | did for them. Once | decide where your 
rue talent lies, we go town — which is why | have 
made sales for my writers to the SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK and other top outfits 
lus of course, the pulps, the confessions, the feature and 
he specialized markets. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of sales 
for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensation for 
hendiiag your material is the 10% commission, my rates for 
persona! detailed analysis, suggested revision and presenta- 
tion to editors of your marketable manuscripts are: !,000 to 
3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 5,000 words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 
words, $! a thousand; 50c per thousand words thereafter. 
Remember that my work with thousands of authors has made 
every one of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me 
your best manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about 
yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 











WRITE TO SELL 
Let Plot Genie Furnish You With 
Millions of Dramatic Story Plots 


The Plot Genie is endorsed by leading educators in 
schools and universities. {it is used by thousands of 
writers all over the world who attribute their success 
to it. Many new writers have become professionals 
through its aid. Note what they say: 

"| received the Plot Genie and with its aid have 
plotted two stories which sold peerey. e- H. 
"$300.00 for the first story plotted with Genie aid is a 
pretty fair return on a ten buck investment."—G.S. 


it A would succeed In writing, you need the 
Plot Genie, Send for free descriptive literature. 


J. C. SLOAN 


Representative for The Gagnon Company 
P. O. BOX 1008 GLENDALE, CALIF. 





MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED 
Experienced in television scripts 
50c per thousand words .. . Best bond paper 
Spelling corrected . . . Proof read 


BERNICE JOHNSTON 


19134 Patton Ke 2-7985 Detroit 19, Mich, 





CARTOONISTS 


Let a selling cartoonist guide your efforts 
toward better markets. 


Free Particulars 


MELVIN'S STUDIO 
3510 McCandless Bivd. San Diego 2, California 











We Have 


Published 
Books For 200 
New Authors... 


We have published more than 200 first novels, 
volumes of poetry, textbooks and scholarly 
studies . . . all by authors who were un- 
published before they came to us! 


You can benefit from our unusual publishing 
technique. 


We can edit, design, produce, promote, 
and distribute your book — and show a 
profit for you after the sale of as few as 
600 copies.* 


A minimum subsidy applies only to the first 
edition; subsequent editions are on terms more 
advantageous than the standard contract recom- 
mendations of the Author’s League of America. 


Write today for a free copy of our 32-page book 
catalog, and for our free brochure, We Can 
Publish Your Book. 


* If not more than % pp. 


THE EXPOSITION PRESS 


| 154 Nassau St., Dept. TWD, New York 7, N.Y. 
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spirational; Community betterment; New devel- 
opments in medicine and science (non-technical) : 
Sports; Unusual adventures; articles with strong 
‘you’ interest, which help the reader to better 
himself and tie in with his concern for his health, 
family, security, community and nation. Articles 
on foreign affairs, political personalities or sub- 
jects strongly local to New York are usually 
bought only for the N. Y. Herald Tribune edi- 
tion. Articles which lend themselves to dramatic 
pictorial treatment are especially desired, and if 
professional-quality photos are available they 
should be submitted with manuscripts. We wel- 
come outlines of articles in advance of finished 
manuscripts. It is recommended that the first 
paragraph or two of the outline comprise the 
actual ‘lead’ of the article as the author intends 
to write it. A list of the points to be covered 
in the piece should follow. The preferred length 
for articles is from 1500 to 2500 words. We also 
want short features as follows: Short articles 
which lend themselves to photographic treatment; 
dramatic, unusual anecdotes; 300-word sketches 
of colorful, unique personalities; articles of 500 
to 800 words on all subjects covered by longer 
articles; and humor of 500 to 800 words. Also 
cartoons. We do not publish personalities of 
people who are dead, and we seldom publish 
travel articles, descriptions of places, customs, an- 
nual events such as fiestas, ete. We prefer sub- 
jects that are national, rather than sectional, in 
interest. Writers should remember that we sched- 
ule the National Edition seven weeks ahead of 
publication. We cannot handle subjects that are 
extremely active in the news and may be out- 
dated before publication. Address articles to 
Article Editor and fiction to Fiction Editor.” 


Second Class Magazines 


American Motorist, Mills Building, 4th floor, 
Washington 6, D. C. Walter W. Hubbard, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use articles on travel, motoring, and tours, 
but we are badly overstocked right now. Buy 
photographs sometimes, but no fiction or poetry. 
Report in a week. Payment is lc a word.” 

The American Swedish Monthly, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City 20. Olof Ollen, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We want good will articles concerning Sweden- 
America. Success stories about Americans of 
Swedish descent, etc. Length, 1000 to 2000 
words. Buy photographs in connection with ar- 
ticles. No fiction or poetry. Payment is 2c a 
word, on publication.” 

The Desert Magazine, Palm Desert, Calif. Ran- 
dall Henderson, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $3.50 a year. “We want articles up to 
3000 words, on history, gems and mineral field 
trips, archaeology, Indians, natural history, per- 
sonalities, mines and mining, wildlife, travel and 
recreation. All material must be essentially of 
the American desert country. Prefer queries. Buy 
good photos. No fiction or poetry. Report in 30 
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days. Payment is 1¥2c a word and up.” 

Stamps, 2 W. 46th Street, New York City 19. 
H. L. Lindquist, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use only non-fiction 
material on the subject of stamp collecting, 
mostly highly technical, and our contributors are 
philatelists rather than writers as knowledge and 
experience in stamp collecting are absolutely es- 
sential. No payment.” 


Religious Magazines 


The Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
2 Dale Avenue, Toronto, Ont., Canada. Rev. J. 
I. Bergin, S.J., Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We want stories of 3000 
words and articles of general and Catholic inter- 
est. Also 1000-word stories for younger readers. 
No photographs or poetry. Payment is approxi- 
mately lc a word, mostly on publication.” 

The Catholic Mirror, P. O. Box 1570, Spring- 
field, Mass. “We are not at this time in the 
market for free-lance contributions.” 

Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th Street, New York 
City 16. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We want clean, wholesome stories for fam- 
ily consumption, 2500 to 3000 words. Also fea- 
ture articles dealing with new developments in 
religious activities of forward-looking character, 
2500 to 3000 words accompanied by photos. 
Rarely buy single photographs except through our 
regular commercial photographers. Overstocked 
on poetry at present. Report in a week. Pay- 
ment varies depending on length and value, on 
15th of the month.” 


Negro Magazines 


Ebony, 1820 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Ben Burns, Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use only picture stories. Pho- 
tographs bought are of negro subjects in plot- 
story form. Payment on publication.” 


Poetry Magazines 


The American Bard, 9141 Cimarron Street, 
Los Angeles 44, Calif. Rexford W. Sharp, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use poetry only. Report in a month. No 
Payment except in prizes.” 

American Poetry Magazine, 1764 N. 83rd 
Street, Wauwatosa 13, Wis. Clara Catherine 
Prince, Editor. Issued 6 times yearly ; 35c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use poetry contributed by 
members of the American Literary Association. 
New poets should inquire as to admittance. Re- 
port in 10 days. Payment is $1.50 to $5.00 ac- 
cording to rating or arrangement with authors.” 

American Weave, 1559 E. 115th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Loring Williams, Editor. Issued 
Quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
poetry only. Report in a week. Payment is a 


minimum of $1.00 per poem except for very brief 
verse forms for which we cannot pay.” 

Chaparral Voices, Crescenta Valley Ledger, 
Montrose, Calif. Marcus Z. Lytle, Editor. Issued 








INDIVIDUAL, NOT ASSEMBLY-LINE HELP 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


13 Years Guiding Writers Right 
6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 


Profitable Short Story 
Practical Novel 
Professional Article 
Prompt aid Play 

for writers Poetry 


Courses in short story writing, 
play writing. Sales help. 


FREE READING AND REPORT UPON NOVELS, PLAYS 


Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000, thereafter 60c per 
1000. Minimum fee $3.00. Poetry 6c per line, minimum 
$1.00. Write for information upon courses. All Mss. 
reported upon promptly. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P.O. Box 56-D Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 








on E as D A Y 8 
WASTE BASKET OR SUCCESS? 


“E-DAY” is the day the editor reads your manu- 
script: Manuscript success is partl a Gyocnten: on 
how it’s prepared. S0c a thousand. Free carbon. 

MARGARET R. CONN, Typist 
107 East Main St. Uniontown, Penna. 








DOLLAR MONTH 


What's your line—trade journal writing, maga- 
tine articles, columning, or camera journalism? 

Tricks of the trade are found in the Dickson 
Guides, three of which may be purchased for only 
one dollar this month! 

The inside of newspaper and magazine column- 
ing is revealed in "99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO 
WRITE." What to write about and how and where 
to sell columns. 50c separately. 

The whole process of writing and marketing 
magazine fillers is presented in “CHECK A DAY 
FOR FILLERS," which also offers 365 subjects and 
the leading markets for the short articles. 50c 
separately. 

How to serve as a correspondent for trade 
journals is one feature of "TRADE JOURNAL 
DOLLARS." Another is a list of salable articles. 
Rounding up and writing both news and features. 
50c separately. 

Camera journalism is elaborately treated in 
"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA." Forty 
ways to make photographs pay. 50c separately. 
What are your profits and losses as a writer? 
You need "THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER,” which 
also provides a manuscript record. 50c separately. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


Dept. D 
1006-A Elizabeth St. Anderson, S.C. 
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weekly; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. Poetry column 
in Crescenta Valley Ledger, a weekly newspaper 
of general circulation. “We use the best obtain- 
able unpublished verse on any subject up to 24 
lines. Report in a week. No payment.” 

The Garret — ‘“‘Where Poets Meet,” Box 5804, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Flozari Rockwood, Editor. Is- 
sued irregularly; 60c a copy; $2.00 for 4 consecu- 
tive issues. “We have closed our pages to non- 
subscribers other than 8-line poems. Accept up to 
50 lines from subscribers. No payment except 
prizes,” 

The Golden Goose, 1927 Northwest Blvd., Co- 
lumbus 12, Ohio. Richard Wirtz Emerson, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 40c a copy; $1.40 a year. 
“Emphasis is now on poetry and prose dealing 
with poetry, so very little fiction is used. When 
used, short stories under 5000 words are preferred. 
No photos, but original art is sought. Report in 
2 or 3 weeks. No payment except contributors’ 
copies.” 

It Could Be Verse and Stepping Stones to 
Happiness, Melody Terrace, P. O. Box 170, Bry- 
ant, Ark. Earl E. Zoch, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use poetry, songs, 
storiettes, and articles. Use short and concise ar- 
ticles generally by arrangement, and a limited 
amount of fiction under 600 words. Report in 48 
hours unless held for second reading. No pay- 
ment is made for general verse contributions. 
However, as all verse is considered for use in 
other activities for which payment is made, at 
some future date your contribution to It Could 
Be Verse may earn a cash payment. All verse 
is continually reviewed with this in mind and 
notification will be sent you immediately this 
occurs.” 

Kansas City Poetry Magazine, Box 14, Kan- 
sas City 10, Mo. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use all kinds of poetry, 
but need inspirational and some humor. Also 
use photographs, articles on poetry, and ‘Life of 
Poets.’ Report in a month. Payment is $2.00 
for articles and ‘Life of Poets’; cash and book 
prizes for poetry.” 

Midland Poetry Review, 854 S. Harrison Street, 
Shelbyville, Ind. Loren Phillips, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 40c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
poetry only. Report in a week. No payment ex- 
cept prizes.” 

Modern Bards, 1316 Superior Avenue, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. Official organ of International 
Fellowship of Modern Bards. Dr. Flozari Rock- 
wood, Editor. Issued 3 times yearly; 75c a copy; 
$2.00 a year (dues), plus $1.00 registration fee. 
“Anyone may join this organization if he has 
had one poem published anywhere at any time. 
100 lines of work criticized, placement suggestions, 
and 50 lines of work published for each year’s 
dues. Report in a month. No payment except 
prizes.” 

New Athenaeum, Branson, Mo. Will Tullos, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 30c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use better quality poetry only. Re- 
port in a week. No payment except prizes.” 
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The Notebook, 1316 Superior Avenue, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. Flozari Rockwood, Editor. Issued 
irregularly; 50c a copy; $1.75 a year. “We use 
poetry only as rest of publication is staff-written. 
Publish only 8 lines from non-subscribers and up 
to 32 lines from subscribers. Report in a month. 
No payment except prize awards.” 

Poetry, 232 E. ‘Erie Street, Chicago 11, III. 
Hayden Carruth, Editor. Issued monthly; 45c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “We use new poetry only. 
Report in 2 weeks to a month. Payment is 50c 
a line, on publication.” 

The Poetry Chap-Book, 227 E. 45th Street, 
New York City 17. Gustav Davidson, Publisher. 
Issued quarterly; 30c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use poetry only. Report in three weeks. No 
payment.” 

Sonnet Sequences, Box 1231, Washington 13, 
D. C. Murray L. and Hazel S. Marshall, Edi- 
tors. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use sonnets written in the modern American 
manner. Report in 30 days. No payment.” 

Spirit, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 16. 
John Gilland Brunini, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use poetry only. 
Report in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment is 20c a line, 
on publication.” 

Variegation: A Free Verse Quarterly, Room 
549, 124 W. 4th Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Grover Jacoby, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use free verse exclu- 
sively. Report in three weeks. Payment is a mini- 
mum of 20c a line.” 

Wings, P. O. Box 332, Mill Valley, Calif. 
Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want the best 
lyric poetry obtainable, up to 50 or 60 lines; 
no extremist work. Also use book reviews up to 
600 words in field of current verse; writer should 
query first. Report in three weeks. No payment 
except prizes.” 


Pulp Magazines 


All-Story Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Harry Widmer, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use any 
and every kind of detective, mystery and crime- 
adventure story with emphasis on action and plot. 
All lengths from 1000 to 15,000 words. Also 
short fillers and articles up to 1500 words on 
crime and detective subjects, at least 30 years old. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Black Mask, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Harry Widmer, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use de- 
tective and mystery-suspense stories with woman 
interest and with emphasis on characterization. 
All lengths from 1000 to 15,000 words. Also 
short fillers and articles up to 1500 words on 
crime and detective subjects, at least 30 years old. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Complete Love Magazine, 23 W. 47th Street, 
New York City 19. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
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bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We use 
strong, dramatic love stories up to 6500 words 
and novelettes to 10,000 words. Also articles on 
marriage, courtship, popularity, love, personality, 
up to 1000 words, and fillers to 500 words. Buy 
light romantic verse up to 20 lines, but no pho- 
tographs. Report in 1 to 2 weeks. Payment is 
1%c a word and up for stories, 2Y%2c a word for 
articles, and 50c a line for verse.” 

Dime Detective Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Harry Widmer, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
detective and crime-adventure stories from 2500 
to 6000 words and novelettes from 9,000 to 12,000 
words. Emphasis should be on character and sus- 
pense, with strong woman interest. Also fillers 
and articles up to 1500 words on crime and de- 
tective subjects, at least 30 years old. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in 2 weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Exciting Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 issues. 
“We use a 25,000 word lead novel, told en- 
tirely from the girl angle and heavy on love and 
emotion. Today’s girl, today’s problems. No sor- 
did sex stuff. Good, clean, wholesome stories 
only. Also short romantic love stories not over 
5000 words long. No articles, photographs or 
poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

FBI Detective Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Harry Widmer, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
action stories of Federal agents in all branches of 
the government, with emphasis on plot. Any 
lengths from 1000 to 15,000 words. Also short 
fillers and articles up to 1500 words on FBI sub- 
jects. No photographs or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on accept- 
ance.” 

Love Fiction Magazine, 23 W. 47th Street, 
New York City 19. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issucd 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “Same 
requirements and rate of payment as Complete 
Love Magazine.” 

Popular Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 issues. 
“We use a 30,000 word lead novel with girl view- 
point. Strong emotional and love angles. Timely 
modern subjects, believable characters. No so- 
phisticated or sexy subjects. Also use short stories 
of romantic love up to 5000 words. No articles, 
photographs or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on accept- 
ance.” 

Rangeland Romances, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Harry Widmer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use Old 
West love stories and novelettes from 3000 to 
12,000 words. Should have girl’s viewpoint and 
be light and lively, with the emphasis on romance 
instead of a Western problem or action. Use a 
few light verses as fillers. No articles or photo- 











DO YOU NEED HELP? 


WRITERS: A staff of experienced 


editors is now available to help you 





prepare that manuscript for publi- 
cation. 


REVISION — EDITING — CRITICISM 


All work is done by professional 
editors having years of experience in 
magazine and book publishing. Rates 
are moderate. The service you have 
always wanted at a price you can 


afford. 
SPEAKERS: Let our experts pre- 


pare that speech that has been 
worrying you. Professional help can 
turn a “dud” into a “howling suc- 
cess.” Scientific and specialized 
material supplied by you can be ar- 
ranged for popular appreciation by 


us. 
Rates on application. 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


To the first twenty persons answering this 
advertisement we offer complete Editing 
and Revision Service of any one manu- 
script not exceeding 10,000 words for the 
special introductory price of $2.00. (Two 
manuscripts totalling not more than 8,000 
words will be accepted at the same rate.) 
Be sure to mention WRITER’S DIGEST. 
Act at once. This offer will not be re- 
peated. SEND TODAY! 











Rates for book-length manuscripts and prep- 
aration of speeches sent upon request. Tell 
us your problem. Our staff can help you. 


UNITED NEWS SERVICE 
OF CALIFORNIA 
P. ©. Box 3582, San Francisco, California 
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JOIN 


rue PRIZE 


WINNERS 


of the ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


THE PROOF IS IN THE PRIZES! Our students 
won $250,000 last year, including $25,000, $21,000 
10,000 top prizes, hundreds of other awards. : 
iAVE HELPED THOUSANDS OF BEGINNERS 
BECOME WINNERS! YOU, TOO, CAN WIN BIG 
PRIZES! Send for FREE COPY OF “PRIZE IDEAS” 
with prize-winning helps and news of current contests. 
Send name and address NOW. No obligation. 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. WD 
13 E. Chelten Ave. Philadelphia 41, Penna. 





Expert Ms. typing, carbon, extra cover 
page, minor editing; 50c per 1000, 10% 
off large Ms., prompt service. 


EULA C. WOLFE 


610 Indiana Ave. Kansas City 1, Mo. 
Phone, Ch. 6372 








POETS! e VERSIFIERS! 
TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND PERSONAL RE- 
PORT OF YOUR SHORT POEM... $1.00 

Over ten lines — 5c per line 


GEORGE T. ZAFFER 
14 years — critic and writer 
OVERLOOK DRIVE HUNTINGTON, N. Y. 








CANADIANS 


Manuscripts Typed in Canada 
Prompt efficient service. Rates 50c per 1000 words. 
Special rates above 15,000 words. me carbon copy 
free. Mailed flat. 
MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 
118 Vaughan Rd., Apt. 29 Toronto, Ontario 
KE 9727 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


You want to express yourself in poetry and verse: 
the poetic impulse is as universal and natural as the 
desire to talk. But something is wrong with your 
product, Rejection slips prove . Is this condition 
incurable; or is there a road to success for you? 

There is a cure. It may be an easy one. You ma 
lack the professional touch. I can teach it to you. 

u have it, some simple cause prevents your work 
bem clicking with the editors you aim for. I can 
probably spot it for you. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers and 
songwriters how to perfect their verse and get the 
ullest returns from it; as instructor in versification at 
New York University; William and College 
Richmond Division; and elsewhere. Most of my wor! 
with private pupils, ranging from beginners to Pulitzer 
Prize topnotchers, is done by correspondence. 

One of my poems has now netted over $25,000. I sold 

s of my own in 2 months this year. Quite a 
ils do better. My pupils rank tops in 
magazine and volume publication, and in winning an- 
tholo and other poetry contests, This nation-wide 
Speers imOtord® scoveostey map Cnakciiend Ripssing tie. 
tionary, $3.60; Complete Book of Scansion, S360; ‘Posts’ 
Handbook, $1.60, all postpaid. 

Why neglect longer the many profits from versification? 
Including all the valuable secondary rights, I offer every 





service poets need, with volume publication as an im- 
portant goal. Your chief enemy is delay. Write today; 
you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for 
trial criticism of 1 poem; for two 


CLEMENT WOOD Bozenkill, Delanson, N, Y. 
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graphs. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

Romance Western, 1069¥%2 W. 39th Place, Los 
Angcles 37, Calif. Mrs. Irma Kalish, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use love stories with a modern West background, 
3500 to 15,000 words. Also articles and features 
from romantic or Western angle, or both (see 
magazine for examples). Are scheduled ahead 
on material, so suggest writers do not submit any- 
thing until after July. Use poetry , but are over- 
stocked at present. No photographs. Report with- 
in two weeks. Payment is 1c a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 

Ten-Story Love Magazine, 23 W. 47th Street, 
New York City 19. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “Same re- 
quirements and rate of payment as Complete 
Love Magazine.” 

Thrilling Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
use a 15,000 word lead novel, a 10,000 word 
novelette, and several short stories not over 6000 
words long. Clean, wholesome love stories cen- 
tering around the problems of today’s young 
women. No sophisticated or sordid sex stuff. 
No articles, photographs or poetry. Report in 10 
days to 2 weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 

Variety Love Stories, 23 W. 47th Street, New 
York City 19. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “Same require- 
ments and rate of payment as Complete Love 
Magazine.” 


Trade Journals 


American Paint & Oil Dealer, 3713 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Roland L. Meyer, Jr., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use articles, 1000 to 2000 words, about 
merchandising of paint, wallpaper, artists’ sup- 
plies, etc., through paint, hardware and lumber 
stores. Prefer articles accompanied by photos. 
Buy photographs. Report in 30 days. Payment is 
lc a word, on publication.” 

The American Painter and Decorator, 3713 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. George Board- 
man Perry, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We reach professional painting 
and decorating contractors—no home owners. 
Want descriptions of outstanding decorating jobs 
and how a painting and decorating contractor 
has increased his business. Short articles have 
a better chance of acceptance than long ones. 
Query first. Buy photos with articles. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word, on publica- 
tion.” 

The Choir Herald, 501 E. Third Street, Day- 
ton 1, Ohio. Roger C. Wilson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles of interest to choirs, choir directors and 
organists. Also want recitations, exercises, acros- 
tics, plays, pageants, etc., for children’s church 
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programs for Christmas, Easter and Children’s 
Day. Report in a month. Payment is Yec a word 
for articles, on acceptance; other material at 
various rates, on publication.” 

The Choir Leader, 501 E. Third Street, Day- 
ton 1, Ohio. Ellen Jane Lorenz, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Same re- 
quirements and rate of payment as The Choir 
Herald.” 

Commercial Photographer, 520 Caxton Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Charles Abel, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. For the 
commercial, illustrative and industrial field. ‘““We 
want practical down-to-earth articles on any type 
of professional photography, but it is seldom that 
the writer who is not himself a professional pho- 
tographer can produce such material. The lay- 
man can, however, furnish us with articles about 
or interviews with practicing professional photog- 
raphers, but the subject must be an ethical lead- 
ing photographer who has made a success of his 
business. In such case, we are particularly con- 
cerned with his methods of operating, selling 
and advertising techniques and use of window dis- 
plays or other promotional material. We are not 
interested in department store studios, itinerant 
photographers, chain studios, cut-price specialists 
or users of coupons. We are not interested in a 
photographer’s history except to the extent that 
it is necessary to establish his background. It is 
advisable to query first regarding the photogra- 
pher you have in mind. Ordinarily we prefer 
articles of approximately 1500 words. Where the 
material warrants longer coverage, we prefer that 
the author break it up so that it may run in two 
or more parts of about that length. We do not 
care for subheads, and don’t ‘pad’ the material 
by using words whcre figures are more appropri- 
ate. Any article about a photographer should be 
accompanied by not less than three and preferably 
eight or ten examples of his work, plus, if pos- 
sible, a picture of the photographer himself and 
one of his camera room, reception room and 
studio exterior, though these latter are not es- 
sential. We accept or reject normally within 48 
hours though if correspondence and other matters 
are unusually heavy, it may take a week. If re- 
jected, material and photographs are returned at 
once. If accepted, payment is immediate. How- 
ever, unless an author obtains the photographs 
and sends them with the material, payment is 
held up until they are received. We do not pay 
for illustrations. Our normal rate for articles is 
around Ic a word, but we pay up to 2c a word 
for exceptional material. At times material which 
has a worth-while basic idea is so poorly written 
that it is only usable if we completely re-write 
it ourselves. In such case, we may pay Yc a 
word, but we write the author frankly and hold 
it pending his reply. If we do re-write it, it ap- 
pears over his name.” 

Geyer’s Topics, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 1. Thomas Murphy, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 500 to 800 
word articles on unusual retailing ideas for com- 





WORKING EDITOR 


Who knows what editors want and how they want 
it will read and criticize non-fiction manuscripts 
and offer 


FREE MARKET SUGGESTIONS 
IF DESIRED 


If you have a good manuscript that won't sell 
there's a reason and | can find it. Rates, 90c per 
1,000 words with manuscript. 


WILBUR W. CLOSE 


42 Pennington St. Oakland, Md. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently, on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired, carbon copy, extra first and 
last page. Mailed flat. S0c per 1,000 words. 


ELLEN N. TOMPKINS 
301 Yarmouth St, Norfolk 10, Virginia 








GHOST COMPOSER 


Music for your song-poem created and arran to 
your complete satisfaction: $25.00. You —_ all 
rights to words AND music . . Orchestral 
arrangements — piano arrangements — complete songs 
composed for all occasions — recordings — write for 


— E. A. MARTIN 
Hartford 


43 Sumner Street 5, Connecticut 











Trade Journal Writing 





By W. R. Harrison 


N 100 trade journal and business 
paper editors cooperated with the author to 
produce th is remarkable writers’ handbook. 
editors give you their own personal 
slant on all angies of this heretofore-un- 
explored field of over 3,800 markets. They 
tell you what they want — and how they 
want it written. They also tell you what 
they don’t want — and why. 


The author is a highly successful trade 
journal and business per writer whose 25 
experience enables him to speak au- 
tsoritativaly on eve on every of this lucra- 
tive and li 
Written tn simp, concie i 
anyone can ers op- 
portunity — and a career — to anyone who 
can write simple, understandable English. 


Order Your Copy NOW -- $485 











Gehrett-Tructt-Hall, Publishers, 

1608 Ne. Vermont, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

Please send copy(ies) of TRADE 

aa G by W. BR. Harrison, 
$4.85 per copy 

Street Address. 

Qty. State... 
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mercial stationers and office outfitters. At least 
one photo must accompany article. Buy an oc- 
casional single photo with brief caption. Report 
in 3 or 4 weeks. Payment is $10 for text and $2 
for each photo with article; $2.50 for others.” 

The Independent Monthly, Box 1019, Tulsa, 
Okla. Frank B. Taylor, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use articles on 
independent domestic oil producing industry. 
Economics of same, exploration, etc. A difficult 
market; suggest query on subject. Buy cover 
shots, independent domestic oi] theme. Report 
in a week. Payment is Yec to 4c a word, on ac- 
ceptance; $10.00 for cover shots.” 

Mining Congress Journal, 1102 Ring Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. Sheldon P. Wimpfen, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use operating stories of coal, metal and 
non-metallic mines, 2500 to 3500 words. Espe- 
cially interested in new techniques and practices. 
Buy photographs. Report in a week. Payment is 
$15.00 a page, on publication.” 

Oral Hygiene, 708 Church Street, Evanston, 
Ill. Edward J. Ryan, D.D.S., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want 
1500 word articles on dentists who have done 
something unusual outside of dental profession. 
Buy photographs. Report in a week. Payment is 
2c a word, on publication; $3.00 for photos.” 

Packing & Shipping, Masonic Bldg., Plainfield, 
N. J. C. M. Bonnell, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 1500 word 
articles on packing, handling, distribution, ware- 
housing, materials handling by air or surface 
transportation. Buy photographs. Payment on 
publication.” 

Paper Trade Journal, 15 W. 47th Street, New 
York City 19. H. G. Heitzeberg, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want 
news correspondents who can send us informa- 
tion while it is news, of pulp and paper mills 
only. Nothing about paper converters or paper 
merchants. Buy photographs. Report promptly. 
Payment is 25c per column inch.” 

Professional Photographer, 520 Caxton Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Charles Abel, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “For 
the portrait field. Otherwise, same requirements 
and rate of payment as The Commercial Photog- 
rapher.” 

Shears, 360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Ill. George Hamilton, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want In-The- 
Box-Plant feature stories of interest to paper box 
manufacturers. Buy photos when graphic and 
applicable to industry served. Payment is $25 
to $40.” 

Southern Lumber Journal & Building Material 
Dealer, Box 448, Jacksonville 1, Fla. C. T. 
Parsons, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We want articles, 500 to 1500 
words, dealing with successful lumber dealers 
and manufacturers in the Southern states (this 
includes millwork plants), merchandising stories, 
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descriptions of new or unusual plants, stories 
telling how an identifiable lumberman has solved 
a definite problem, i.e., inventory control, collec. 
tions, advertising, promoting model homes, per- 
sonnel training, materials handling. We do not 
want generalized sermons or anything not based 
on performance of real people. We particularly 
want at this time stories telling about lumber 
dealers who have been able to use Class 3 Title 
I FHA loans to finance low-cost houses. In 
cases where writers are visiting planing mills 
and lumber manufacturers, things of interest 
to our readers are: improved methods in drying 
and seasoning of wood; special equipment de- 
veloped to solve special problems; improvements 
in planer practice; new ways of stacking and 
handling lumber—anything that tells how a par- 
ticular job has been done cheaper, or faster, or 
better, starting from the logging operation and 
going right up to the finished product. In the 
case of the manufacturer, the finished product 
would be a carload of accurately surfaced and 
uniformly dried lumber, properly loaded and 
protected against damage or degrade in transit, 
In the case of the retail dealer, the finished 
product may be simply a miscellaneous truck 
load of materials or it may be a complete house, 
ready for the customer to move into. Buy photo- 
graphs. Report within a week. Payment is Ic 
a word, on publication; $1.50 to $3.00 for 
photos, depending on quality.” 

Western Pulp and Paper, 1040 W. Pender 
Street, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. A. Harris 
Mitchell, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We have already contacted 
correspondents in major areas. No further U.S. 
stories needed at present, but can use short 
features from Ontario. Buy photographs. Report 
in 2 or 3 weeks. Payment is 1%c a word and 
up, on acceptance; $3 each for photos. 

The Wooden Barrel, 408 Olive Street, St. 
Louis 2, Mo. F. P. Hankerson, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We use articles on the use of wooden 
barrels and kegs in various industries, up to 
3000 words. Buy photographs and occasionally 
poetry. Report in a month. Payment is 1c 
a word.” 





Little Magazine 
Sir: 

Have been digesting your mag for quite some 
time and think it is the cat’s pajamas for the poor 
working writer. 

So if you don’t mind informing your Forum 
readers that here’s one editor who doesn’t mind 
informing them just how lousy their contribu- 
tions are . . . I would appreciate it. 

We are interested in short fiction — from 1500 
to 2000 words, preferably Middle West historic 
romance, Civil War, Jesse James, etc. Payment 
on acceptance of about a cent a word. Reports 
in two or three weeks. 

Bitutr L. Cox, Fiction Editor, 
Homespun Magazine 
Paoli, Indiana 
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cals, the flops will be expensive, cries will 
rise that there is lack of sound business 
practice in the theatre, “angels” will be 
scared off and then musicals will drop from 
schedules again. 

Altho it is possible for an unknown writer 
to author a musical and get it produced on 
Broadway, the odds are strongly against 
him. In order to raise the money for a 
musical, there have to be such a lot of 
“name” artists involved that the lesser fry 
are edged out in the competition. Thus, a 
producer likes to present his case in this 
fashion: 

“T’ve got a Cole Porter show, with book 
by Sam and Bella Spewack, Joshua Logan 
as director, Helen Hayes as star, Agnes de 
Mille as choreographer” — and so on. 

And even then it takes six months or a 
year to raise the financing. 

Here are the musicals receiving serious 
attention for next season, altho it is only 
June, as this is being written. 

Milton Berle is backing a musical revue 
(and a very good one, too, we saw a pre- 
view of it, the title is “Alive and Kicking.” ) 

The Shuberts will produce “Ziegfeld 
Follies.” 

Cole Porter has written “Heaven and 
Earth.” 

George M. Cohan’s “Forty-Five Minutes 
From Broadway” has been converted into a 
musical. 

Michael Todd has a new musical. 

A revival of “Green Pastures.” 

A musical version of “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes,” “The Little Foxes,” “Lightning.” 


* * * 


Meanwhile television is boldly striding 
across the horizon, signing up all the new, 
young, promising directors and writers. CBS 
signed up 8 directors in one week, last 
month. Writers who cannot break into the 
Broadway spotlight, are taking assignments 
from television networks for half-hour and 
one-hour programs. Television companies 
are renting stage theatres and announcing 
plans for building new auditoriums. 

We interviewed an official of the Stage 
Hands Union, Solly Pernick, and asked him 
whether he thought the theatre was in the 
process of shrinking away. 

No. he said, even tho television is making 
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inroads, it was the films that had to worry, 
not the legitimate theatre. Television would 
only whet the appetite for live shows, mil- 
lions of people who did not go to the theatre 
would want to attend dramas and musicals, 
once they started seeing them on video. 

Anyway, from the writer’s point of view, 
television is a great boon. It will make a 
magnificent training ground for him, and 
provide markets by the tenfold. There are 8 
television networks in New York now, and 
if they do 5 shows a day, which is not very 
much, it adds up to about 50 shows daily, 
each using probably 2 to 5 writers. 

* * * 


Broadway was host to a returned hero last 
month. Harold Lloyd returned on the same 
highway Al Jolson traveled and was given 
great acclaim by the press, columnists and 
bigwigs of the entertainment world. Some 
of his old comedies are being released; a 
new generation will again see the humor 
of the twenties 

We went to a press cocktail party at Toots 
Shors, where all the New York comedians 
had been invited to pose in goggles and 
strawhats with Lloyd, for publicity stills. 

Jack Pearl, Milton Berle, Arnold Stang, 
Zero Mostel, Phil Baker and several dozen 
others saw a runoff of the film “Movie 
Crazy” which was made in 1928. The 
comedy situations were still fresh, and 
everyone laughed continuously. 

Then the question was asked, why haven't 
you made comedies for so many years. 

Because, said Mr. Lloyd, there is not 
much fun or profit in the business any more. 
Hollywood has become a factory; there is 
no independence, no joy in slowly develop- 
ing a story and filming it as you go along. 
The banks control every situation and their 
representative is there to see that there is 
rigid budgetary behavior. Everything is cut 
and dried. “Movie Crazy” which had cost 
$700,000 would now cost over two million, 
the financing would probably not be forth- 
coming—showings would have to be guar- 
anteed in advance (bookings in theatres) — 
and too many taboos would have to be ob- 
served. So independent artists have been 
frozen out. 

Which is about the same as Broadway. 
Broadway has become big business, no one 
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takes a chance any more if he can help it, 
so no new theatre has evolved for several 
decades. 

* ~ * * 

This summer finds a dozen shows run- 
ning. Twenty theatres are dark. Prices are 
still exactly the same as during the boom 
war years. But summer theatres, those little 
barn operations out of town in Connecticut, 
upper New York, Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, are thriving. 

This year even more established produc- 
ers have gone out to the fields to put on 
one-week spectacles, and try to make a 
quick dollar. A rough estimate of announced 
“test shows” puts the number of “tryout” 
plays at about 150. Of those 150 new 
scripts, one or two may come to Broadway. 
But this kind of experimentation is very 
healthy. 

Here is an example. At one summer 
theatre, they found an old account book 
for the year 1932. Elia Kazan who gets 
$10,000 for directing a play and $50,000 
and more for directing a film, was getting 
$3 a week for teaching an apprentice group 
of actors. Montgomery Clift was getting 
$8 a week. Henry Fonda, $15 a week. 


* * * 


One of the practical ways of breaking 
into playwrighting recognition is the enter- 
ing into a contest. There are many play 
contests and Wrirer’s Dicest lists them 
completely. It is not wasted time to send 
your play to such projects. Unforeseen re- 
wards are possible. Often a contact is made 
which leads to a higher level of recognition. 

One such project we'd like to mention is 
that to be sponsored by the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy, which an- 
nounced it was embarking on a plan to 
dramatize world peace, human rights and 
international understanding, by declaring 
March 1950 as Peace Month. 

According to Rosamond Gilder, chairman 
of the Panel on Dramatic Arts of the United 
States Commission for UNESCO, this or- 
ganization and also A.N.T.A. of which she 
is an officer, would sponsor the presentation 
of plays all over the country. She issued an 
appeal to 2000 professional school and com- 
munity theatre groups “to dramatize world 
peace.” She asked that the month of March 





RUSTY GOLD! 


in placer mining parlance, rusty gold is hard to catch— 
so is an editor's approval. But if you give him what he 
wants, he pays well; $5 to $30 for brief articles with a 
fresh presentation; $50 to $100 for good short stories; he’s 
open for outstanding novelets and novels, too, Demand 
exceeds supply. Ever write any of those money getters? 
Sell one? Hard to sell again? Whatever you do, keep 
your individual way of writing. In your eagerness to sell, 
don’t destroy your personality by copying someone else. 
As a published writer, 1 can show you how to conform 
to the editor’s requirements and help you keep your 
individuality, My fees are reasonable: $2.00 for an under- 
standable constructive analysis of your short story, article 
or novelet, Please send return postage. Twenty years 
at the business. Read my stories in SIX-GUN WEST- 
ERN, WESTERN ACES, LARIET, BLUE BOOK, 
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SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Mailed Flat Minor Editing 
Fifty cents per 1000 words Carbon Free 
Discount on Books Poetry Ic a Line 


JANE GORDON 
Des Moines 12, lowa 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 

is easy, profitable and pleasant. The market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates a sells more 
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BOGGED DOWN? 


Want to write fiction that will sell? Hy wethet to saticntiy 
you'll tike it! Drop me a line — 

for booklet on my personalized 

Do you want something ghosted? Write for terms. 

Want to know what’s haywire with that you’ve written? 

Send it along with 1 83.00, — TS » and I'l) a 

Bil ealte really sincere about learning to write, 


THE DOCTOR (per C, C. Ween 
1616 E. 4th St. 











SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that frets 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over, a LF 
MILLION records of various -- led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW — be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 











A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Profitable, Personal Guidance from Script to Sales: 
© Expert appraisal of sevels, short stories, articles, plays, 


poems, ete. 
© World-wide contacts with leading publishers, television 


and movie studies. 
© Creative — © Money-making biats. 
e@ Spec Ia Beginners 
AUTHORS: AND oy SERVICE 


24-25 77th Jackson Weights, New York 
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BEGINNERS — WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only pretense ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for ¢ juvenile magazines. From five 
roars rs work with yy | of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, 1 = feetnes that the = field is the beginner's 
best bet inf Rew up-to-date six lesson course, pre- 
ly for beginners, will teach you how to 

Send for particulars. 


“HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louls 12, Mo. 
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ARE YOU A GENIUS? 


Then you're probably oumae, everything you write, and don’t 
need Short-Short Shop service. But if you’re an average 
writer, eager to progress, why not let us help you? 

Fiat rate for criticism of any story up to 5,000 words—-$2.00 
Individual two-months course in short story writing—$10.00 


Please enclose return postage with all manuscripts. 


THE SHORT-SHORT SHOP 
Box 224 Wheaton, Iilinols 











vor MIND ASLEEP? 


“THINKING ALPHABET” helps you FIND YOURSELF: 
THINK-UP new ideas; develop your Rich, Creative 
Ability: improve Speech, Self Confidence and Person- 
ality: uncover Hidden Opportunities and Earning- 
power. FREE FOLDER write Frank Tibolt, 6258D N. 
4th St.. Philadelphia. 


CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript accurately and neatly typed on 
good grade bond paper. Fifty cents — 1000 words. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, extra first and last 
pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 





Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 








Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 


We invite te submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
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WRITERS CIRCLE RENSEB PRESS 
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YOUR SONG POEMS 


Set to Music and Recorded by Professional! Artists 
Send poems now for free examination or write for 
free booklet and our attractive offer. 


SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 
331 West 46 St. 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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1950 be set aside for the presentation of 
such plays on a nation-wide basis. 

“The theatre has an immediate, indeed 
an urgent role in promoting peace and 
understanding among peoples,” she said. 
“Choose your own play with an appropriate 
theme or plan to produce a play which re- 
flects the life and customs of another nation. 
Encourage the writing of scripts on this sub- 
ject, dedicated to the arts of other coun- 
tries.” 

Most important, she asked that plays on 
the subject be sent to the American National 
Theatre and Academy, 139 W. 44, NYC, 
and they would assist in getting the plays 
produced in NY and in other parts of the 
country. ANTA expects to get a great many 
productions for these plays. 


* * * 


Some smart train president thought up 
an idea which has spread rapidly. The 
New Haven railroad decided to run a 
special “Showtrain” from Connecticut to 
Broadway. It would pick up passengers all 
along the way, 100 miles from Broadway, 
provide dining cars, lounge cars, bars, grill 
and entertainment, drop the passengers in 
NY, wait for them until the shows let out, 
and then take them back leisurely. 

The first Showtrain attracted 300 cus- 
tomers. So the railroad chose a particular 
show and sold tickets at the stations for a 
particular performance. At the last trip, 
over 1000 passengers were brought in from 
the sticks. There were 12 coaches, 3 dining 
cars, 3 bar and grill cars, a fashion show on 
the train, models, singers, comedians — 
everyone was enchanted. 

This is a wonderful way of going to the 
theatre, if you can afford it. We hope other 
states will follow suit. 


* * * 


As we make the rounds of Broadway 
daily, and chat to the many theatre people 
who stop to tell us news, gripes or theories, 
we collect a number of names of people 
who are “reading their eyes out” trying to 
find a script. Or so they say. 

It is difficult to tell what will catch their 
fancy. All we can do is print their names 
and addresses. 

Archie Thomson is running a summer 
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theatre, he is also the production manager 
for the Broadway musical “High Button 
Shoes.” He is trying to find a play. Write 
him at the King Edward Hotel, 44th & 
Broadway. 

Chamberlain Brown an agent, wants to 
find a script for some of the actors he rep- 
resents. 145 W. 45. 

Norman Kory is a young man who runs 
a sort of theatrical boarding house, only 
actors don’t board there, they merely lounge 
around during the day waiting for calls, 
their mail or engagements. He is well-con- 
nected enough to get a play “located” if he 
reads a good one. 168 W. 46th. 

Alan Brock, also a casting agent, handles 
some stars and is reading scripts to get 
“vehicles” for his clients. 1776 Broadway. 

Robert Courtney. This young fellow 
makes a lot of money in the radio advertis- 
ing field, but wants to produce a play. Write 
him at 1681 Broadway. 

Ilse Stanley is an astute energetic young 
lady who produces shows at a summer re- 
sort in Beach Lake, Pennsylvania. She will 
do well for any play she decides to nurse 
thru production. 

John O’Shaughnessy. If you have some- 
thing which says important things about our 
world today, send the play to him. He’s a 
fine director with great integrity. He is 
directing a summer playhouse, the Pocono 
Playhouse in Mountaine Home, Pa. Will 
be there until Labor Day. 





Philadelphia Creators 
Sir: 

Is there a creative writing group in Phila- 
delphia? Or, if not, is anyone interested im 
starting one? 

Lors Harris Kugn, 
8418 Fayette Street, 
Philadelphia 19, Penna. 
WI 7-7554. 


We've Heard This Before 
Sir: 


I received a set of cartoons by an Elsie Baker 
which I should like to return. Unfortunately, 
Miss Baker failed to include her return address. 
If she or anybody who knows her happens to 
read this message, would they please forward a 
large self-addressed, stamped envelope to return 
those we couldn’t sell? 

Parker-Star Literary Agency, 
251 W. 40th St., Suite 102, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 


Write for contact with eppropriate collaborator. 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








ROSICRUCIAN Secret Teachings are offered to 
those who seek to use them solely for the perfec- 
tion of their inner faculties, and in the mastering 
of the daily obstacles of life; the International or- 
anization of Rosicrucians will be happy to receive 
the requests of those who believe that worthiness 
and sincerity determine the right for one to have 
such wisdom; to them, a copy of The Mastery of 
ife. a fascinating book, will be given without 
price. Let this book guide —— to the conservative 
plan whereby you may widen your scope of Per- 
sonal Power. imply address your letter to Scribe 
J. R.. AMORC Temple. Rosicrucian Park. 








ose, California. 


~SONG POEMS 


Set to music—copyrighted—recorded 





Send poems on any subject for free examination. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
K 457 Beacon Bidg. Beston 8, Mass. 


SHORTHAND in 





‘e) Weeks at Home 


learn; easy to write and transcribe. Low cost. .000 tongse 
by mail. For business and Civil Service. Also typing. 26th 
year. Write for free booklet to: 


Es) 












Dept. 6707-9 55 W. 42 8t., New Yorks (ROS 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Digest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, nada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for August issue must 
reach us by July 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence and 
collaborations. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 

Imistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
dream books, professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. (Critics, typists, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agents may use dis- 
play advertising only.) 











VACATION AND WRITE in scenic country. Garden, 
hich 3 conveni » accessible. Wholesome 
food. Quiet, home-like. $3.00 a day. Edna Emer- 
son, Schenevus, N, Y. Phone 2763. 


GI STUDENT-WRITER leaving September for Eng- 
land — assignments literary or personal. 
x T-8. 











OLD CALIFORNIA INFORMATION. Places, charac- 
ters, events, times, and mores. Spanish Missions, 
cattle ranches, Gold Rush, Pony Express, Vigil- 
antes, railroads and river boats. Old photographs 


available. Unparalleled sources: State libraries, 
Historical museums, private collections, contem- 
raries. Prompt service. Low rates. John Rood, 


oute 2, Box 1715, Rio Linda, California. 


HANG YOURSELF! comic sketch from your photo- 

graph. Picture returned. State hobby or profession. 

end $1 and photo to N. C. Hibbard, 6106 So. C 
St., Tacoma 8, Wash. 








ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Write friendly, interest- 
ing ple; Writers, booklovers, aesthetes. Years 
membership, $2.00. Branson, Missouri. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
baries (English and foreign languages) accurately, 
comprehensively done. UBLISHER’ SERVICE: 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable; prompt service. 
Div. G, Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS. Free copy of 
the monthly AMERICAN CARTOONISTS maga- 
zine. Market tips—Biographies—and articles on 
the comic art field. rite American Cartoonist, 
WD, 10571 Rountree Rd., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


STORY IDEAS written to order. Art Gouker, Dun- 
ar, Pa. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Peterson, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


GUARANTEED Typewriter Ribbon Renewer. Year’s 
supply, 50c! Hirsch, Spring Valley 25, N. Y. 




















VIRGIN ISLANDS EXPEDITION in search of photo- 
graphs and lecturing material being organized for 
fall. Bahamas, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 
and the Caribbean. Staunch seaworthy sailing 
vessel. Fellow adventurers contact L. C. Kelsey, 
Vagabond Lecturer, Slip No. 60, Yacht Basin, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 
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“ON YOUR FEET, SOLDIER!” Illustrated. $3. M, 0, 
from auther-publisher Don Corbo, 1313 Stewart 
Avenue, W: ssa, N. J. (ex-G I.’s and friends 
of the Infantry will like this book). 


EMCEE MAGAZINE, containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting 
particulars. Don Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, 
Chicago 23. 





SHORTHAND’ IN ONE WEEK! Based on longhand 
a Self-instructor, Zinman, Chautaugua, 





“UNCLE SI AND THE COWHANDS”—_ booklet 
for He-men Cowpunchers, $1.00. “Uncle Si,” 1134 
N. Euclid Ave., Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Wilmar, Minn. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind, 


RECEIVE A BEAUTIFUL floral card with personal 
message each week day for a year. $25.00. One 
month trial $2.50. Albert North, Box 722, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 





PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul's 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13, Il. 


GAGS WANTED. Cartoonist can use source to 
supplement own output. Box V-1. 


WRITER HAS ACCOMODATIONS for several writers 
in spacious home overlooking Pacific. Moderate 
rates. Reservations. H. Rymer, 106 E. Ocean 
Front, Balboa, California. 


RECENTLY DESCRIBED in American Magazine. 
New, eradicable typewriter ribbon. Saves time, 
paper. Faster than erasing. Leaves no mark. 
Guaranteed. Ribbon and eradicator $2.00. Mention 
typewriter make, model. Lowell Sales, 221 North 

30th. Council Bluffs, Ia. 


GET SIX LATE POCKET-BOOKS, Send me six and 
Fifty cents. P. Haggarty, 1952 S. 79th, W. Allis, 
is. 








IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
home or office, in a New Duplicating Service for 
advertisers. Particulars Free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


CROCHET LINEN HANDKERCI}!2FS and center- 
pieces, $1.00 and up. Helen M_ Johnson, 1025 S. 
Jackson Street, Jackson, Michigai.. 


TRADE JOURNAL WRITERS. 
ible assig ts. Standard News 
Drawer 1566, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


HOW I MAKE MY HOBBIES of writing and Pho- 
een pay: 15,000-word booklet, $1.00. Cir- 
cular free. Holden, Publisher, Germantown 1, 
Tennessee. 


Send name for 
Service, 








MAKE MONEY BY MAIL! Others do! “Progressive 
Mail Trade Magazine” tells how. Sample, 10¢. 
seeped Hackmann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 
A o. 





AUTHENTIC MEDICAL BACKGROUND send your 
story to be doctored by an active physic 
writer. If your story has the medical back gr 
er twist and you need authenticity, for a nominal 
fee send to Box V-3. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


ADS PLACED in Texas-Oklahoma newspapers—2 
words in 50 weeklies, $3.95. Proof furnished. M. 
Pennybaker, Box 141, San Marcos, Texas. 


WEEP ON MY SHOULDERS. Others do. Letters 
answered promptly, confidently, $1.00. Patti Pal, 
2813 Elm Street, San Diego, Calif. 


HILDA: Write me at 3038 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
Aunt Bess. 
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GUARANTEED FRESH Typewriter Pithens, All 
Colors, 2 for 95c. Boxed Typewriter Carbons, 
Bla 8% x 11, $1.39 ee hundred. Clasp Manu- 
script Envelopes, 9 x 25 for 75c. Southside 
fa Supply, 210 e! Jou Street, Kansas City 

2, Mo. 


WRITE SONG POEMS? If so, you'll want “Write 
Your Own usic,” complete, simple method of 
composition, No previous music training necessary. 
$1.25. Newmount Publishing Company, Dept. 11, 

505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


B-COMPLEX VITAMINS BY MAIL, Trial Size 
$1.00. Double your ney back, if not satisfied 
after 7 day test. Simpl 4 return unused rtion 
within 10 days. Magill tamin Company, Drawer 
430-WD, Springfield, Missouri. 


ie egg books, correspondence courses, old 
azines, reference material on writing. State 

a or, title, condition, price and whether prepaid 
or collect. G. M. Bright, Box 808, Enid, Oklahoma. 


FOR SALE: Speedwriting Course. 
Mildred Kelse, Bigfork, Montana. 


SPARE MONEY WRITING PUBLICITY ARTICLES. 
Or make Publicity your career. Experience un- 
necessary. Complete plan, 50c. SoCal Press, 6858 
Fountain Ave., Hollywood, California. 


FOR PUBLICATION: “I Saw an Angel.” 
Lively, Sparta, Illinois. 











Ten Dollars. 








Earle 





DO PADDLE, strap correct delinquents, criminals? 
Young ex-newspaperman now employ reform 
school seeks correspondence, chance to see methods 
practiced elsewhere; possible collaboration on book 
on subject. Bob, Box 321, Summit, N. J. 


FREE BOOK “372 Unusual Worldwide Business 
Adventures!” Australia, South America, New Zea- 
land! $800 month reported (exceptional). Work 
delightful enterprises home. Prepare for surprise! 
Publishers B-7. Carlsbad, Calif. 


THREE SCIENCE of Mind Lectures—$25.00 
anne Pasco, Doctor of Metaphysics Ms. CD, 
Dayton, Fresno, California. 








owe 





NEED Rae ty Get this new book “100 Ways to 
$100.” Send > Dept. WD-1, Tyco 
Publications, La Jolla, 


BE WISE CHARACTERIZE! Sales by plausibility! 
You need “Handbook of ge oy Over 500 
reactions, a. 7 .00. Humanity 
Studies, 164 dar hy Bedford, Mass. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 


GIRL wants copy of “The Guardi 
dealing with female education 
torian era. Box V-2. 





” English novel 
uring the Vic- 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS AND FILLERS sell Readily. 
Send 25c for details and markets. Writers 
Service, Box 1355 Lubbeck, Texas. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make you your own. Create original 
a from published stories without a 
olio shows how. Price 50c. bur c 
cago.) Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Ill. 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES, books 
new and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, New 
» Minnesota. 








MONEY FROM NEWSPAPERS CLIPPINGS, rewrit- 

ing newspaper articles for magazines; operate a 

pupPing ureau. Details 10c, Albert Pitt, P. O. 
Box 1207, Glendale, California. 


save! THIRTEEN WAYS TO PLOT, ONE DOLLAR 

A MINUTE, WRITE ON TIME: all three (new) 

$1.25. Regularly $3.00, yours for $1.25. Laurel 
House Books, Blue Ash, ‘Ohio. 








POETS—101 CASH MARKETS for all kinds of 
ee 25c. Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbeck, 








WORK 


GUARANTEED PROFESSIONAI 


CARTOONISCRIBE 


CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


232 GRANT ST., 








DESTROY OLD MANUSCRIPTS! Permanent, com- 
pact copies (rejects, originals, published) re- 
corded on film mm negatives, 6c up). Pro- 
jection positives (strip or mounted), and photo- 
statics. —— — ensive, professional. 
plete details free. WARD'S, 723 North Maple, 
Murfreesboro, Pinatas: 





WRITER’S “TOOLS” THAT BUILD “LIVE” MANU- 
SCRIPTS; “1,500 Character Reactions”; 1,00 
Emotionalized Saids.” Compe “Kit,” $1. Writer- 
craft, Rt. 1. Box 64, Ojai, Calif. 


GIRL INTERESTED WRITING, animals, meaphysics 
shes to contact girls interested same V-4. 





ARE YOU ANOTHER WRITER NOT WRITING? 
Personal approach, not technique, your poaien? 
6-point code, evolved through long analysis, hel 
me considerably. A moral stimulus. 25c. ne “ 
Box 895, Albany, New York. 


RICH OR POOR, mney isa gee ood thing to have . . 
“How To Make Money With A Sense Time Busi- 
ness” will tell _ how to make those extra dollars 
you need. $3.00 for complete folio. A. Button- 
ja Company, Box 206-FC, Jersey City 3, New 
lersey. 








WANTED! Postwar Shepherd or 
course. Box 105, Racine, Wisconsin. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING will help you sell. With 
many years experience writing, selling, we will 
develo; a ideas into a well-plotted, emotionally 
appea! balanced outline. We plot = selling 
ieeear Will b help you. Send story idea and $3.00. 
im bag do the rest. Writecraft Service, Gurnee, 

inois. 


All-American 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereb 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in m 
Le magazine, Page 75. Natalie Newell, Ghost. 
ter. 











IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of ex 
Pp y 


rates for 
erperienced and practi 
FOR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


As a former magazine proofreader, Bachelor in Journalism 
degree, I will copy your fiction, scientific and language 
manuscripts carefully and accurately. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus mailing costs, in advance, 10% discount first manu- 














script. 
PAULINE STURGEON 
317 West Switzier Centralia, Mo. 
HOBO STORIES; with O’Hen endings. I write 
them. $1.00 each story. ge, 21 Eldert = 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WHAT WRITERS REQUIRE! New discovery—leak- 
less, smooth-writing, lon 7 -lasting, inexpensive ball- 
point pen! Pencil-shaped, with 4-inch flow-produc- 

No refills necessary! Only tested, 

satisfactory pens mailed out! = each or 3 for 

$1. Amazing value! Land, P. Box 109, Wil- 
liamsburg Station, Brooklyn 11, x: Tv. 


ing cartridge! 





APPROVED PLOTTER in 12th yout, $1.50. H. 


Fraser, 275 Willard, Toronto, Canada. 





COOLING SHADE FROM HELLENIC summit will 
cover nymph wishing to discuss Lawrence, Huxley, 
modern civilization, and more lasting subjects 
behind an atom. Box 13012, Houston, Texas. 





USED COURSES and instruction books on writing 
bought, sold, rented exchanged. Free list. Smith 
Instruction Exchange, 84 Washington, Peabody, 

ass. 


WOULD YOU PAY 3%—first $350 made? Color- 
illustrated book, “505 Odd, Successful Enter- 
prices” free. Work home. Expect something odd. 
acific, Oceanside, Calif. 








at wholesale prices. 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS 
Resco, 308 East 6th 


Write for free catalogue. 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT THINGS ON PAPER, 
you may earn up to $2,000 year, supplying ideas 
for simple conveniences for the home, garden, 
office or workshop. Special markets pay cash for 
ideas only. Write G. Hendrickson, Argyle 18, 
Wisconsin. 








— PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each 
set. C.0.D. preferred. Address: Betty wares, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


“EARN MONEY AT HOME” OFFERS, 25c. 
Desk B, 814—44th Avenue, 





100 
Homework News, 
San Francisco, 





BARGAINS IN WRITER’S courses and folios. E. L. 
oad eu 24 E. Langhorne Ave., Havertown, Pa., 
ep’t I. 





— FEATURES that sell quickly. Where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c, stamps or coin. 
Writecraft Service, Gurnee, th. 





57 MARKETS FOR GREETING card verse, 25c. 
Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





“eee. MONEY SYNDICATING YOUR OWN MA- 

AL. Practical, down-to-earth, copyrighted 

bmg 7 setting up and operating a syndicate to 

sell your own material and that of others. $5.00 

pospaid complete. A. Buttonwood Company, Box 
206-FA, Jersey City 3, New Jersey. 
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September Article Possibilities 


By Frank A. Dickson 


1. THE TALLEST OFFICIALS OF 
YOUR COUNTY. Their favorite means 
of recreation; jokes about being tall; some 
advantages in being a “skyscraper.” 

2. V. J. DAY, 1945. Souvenirs of the 
Japanese conflict in the possession of a local 
veteran; stories behind the objects. Relics 
of other wars preserved by local citizens 
or in a museum. 

3. A LOCAL COLLECTOR OF LI- 
CENSE PLATES. Slant: License tags in 
the role of salesmen, due to the state ad- 
vertising on them. Attractions of various 
states; oldest plates in the collection. 

4, DISCOVERY OF MANHATTAN 
BY HUDSON, ON THIS DAY IN 1609. 
How the Indians disposed of Manhattan 
Island for $24 in 1626. Costs of other his- 
toric sites. 

5. LABOR DAY. Authors of labor legis- 
lation down the years. 

G6. TOURISTS FLOCKING TO THE 
LOCAL POLICE STATION. | Slant: 
How the station serves as a sort of in- 
formation bureau. The principal questions 
asked by tourists. How tourists often strike 
up friendship with other tourists at the 
station. 

@. THE PIONEER RADIO STA- 
TION IN YOUR STATE. This marks 
the twenty-seventh anniversary of the first 
commercial broadcast. Early radio stars; 
those still on the air. 

8. TASTES IN CHILDREN’S FUN- 
MAKING. Slant: How the war influence 
is dying out. For instance, haven’t cowboy 
suits grown in popularity, while war play- 
things have lost much of their favor? 

9. THE LEADING ANIMAL DIS 
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EASES IN YOUR COUNTY. Their treat- 
ment. Interview a local veterinarian. 

10. SCENIC POSTCARDS OF 
YOUR CITY. The scenes most in demand, 
as told by clerks in local stores. Illustrated 
information sent out by the local chamber 
of commerce. 

11. REMARKABLE MEMORY OF 
LOCAL BANKERS FOR SIGNATURES. 
Outstanding forgery cases: frequency of 
forgery attempts. Slant: How a person’s 
signature is just as intriguing as a face to 
a banker. 

12. WHAT’S GOOD FOR HIC- 
COUGHS? How about airplane rides? 
Different kinds of scares. Let a local physi- 
cian describe some remedies he has used. 

13. WRITING OF “THE STAR 
SPANGLED BANNER” ON SEPT. 13, 
1814. Writers of other famous songs. The 
remuneration the composers received for 
their efforts. 

14, THE OLDEST HOTEL POR- 
TER IN YOUR CITY IN POINT OF 
SERVICE. His most unusual experience. 
Has he been responsible for the apprehen- 
tion of any crooks? 

15. MOTION PICTURES IN A 
HOSPITAL. Slant: The beneficial effiects 
upon patients. Types of pictures shown; 
how the movie projector was obtained. 

16. THE STORY OF MEAT IN- 
SPECTION IN YOUR CITY. A typical 
day for the meat inspector. 

17. TAX RETURNS CAN BE FUN- 
NY. Contact the city and the county tak- 
ers. Odd reports offered by taxpayers. 

18. THE WORST FAULTS OF LO- 
CAL MOTORISTS. See the chief of 
police or head of the traffic division of the 
police department. Do many drivers leave 
keys in their cars? 

19. WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL, 
ON SEPT. 19, 1796. Farewell address of 
other presidents; what presidents did after 
leaving the Whte House. 

20. LAUNCHING OF “OLD IRON- 
SIDES.” Anniversary angle: The launch- 
ing took place on this day in 1797. Con- 
structions costs of early vessels. 

21. EXPERIENCE OF A VETERAN 
CHURCH USHER OF YOUR CITY. 
Facts about an usher’s duties, as handing 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where te sell 
Our courses in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification and others, offer constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; * real teaching. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, write today to: 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 7 Springfield 3, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 


Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon free. 
Mailed fiat. Book lengths: 12%c per gous, ot = = 
per 1000 words. Shorts 15¢ per page, a’ 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 


Orinda 2 
12 La Cintilia Avenue Orinda, California 








BOOK WRITERS — 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for you. My clients are 
selling. I edit, revise, polish, and present your material 
in its most interesting and very best form for publication. 
Returned to you faultlessly typewritten, all ready for the 
publisher. One dollar per thousand words, Terms ar- 
ranged if desired. Write me for details. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 76, Gower, Missouri 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, accurately by experienced writer's 
typist. Minor editing. One carbon. 50c per 
1,000. Return postage paid. 


THOMAS PAYTES, VA. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corres- 
pondence requires return postage. 


1 eoeeee NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D Miami 33, Florida 











SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 
Master of Music 


510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif, 








We Print Stories, Articles and Poems 
Publishers Would Not Buy! 


Detailed Constructive Criticism Given 
With Each Published Reject 


Beginning Writers Say Writers’ Rejects 
Teaches Them How to Write 


Selling Authors Say It Keeps Them From 
Getting Rutted. 


$2.50 a Year Sample Copy 25c 
WRITERS’ REJECTS 


268 Bleecker St., Dept. 3, New York 14, N.Y. 


WRITERS? =| 


The Magazine of 
Selected Rejects 

















WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story—so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 








out programs and conducting persons to 
pews. Give some “do” and “don’t” sug. 
gestions. 

22. JINXS OF LOCAL ATHLETES 
AND COACHES. In contract, what do 
they consider tokens of good luck? 

23. THE YOUNGEST CITY MAN. 
AGER IN YOUR STATE. Accomplish- 
ments of the city during his administration; 
growth of the popularity of the city man- 
ager system within recent years. 

24. GOOD EYESIGHT AT AD. 
VANCED AGE. A local centenarian or 
near centenarian who does not wear 
glasses. How to keep your eyes in good 
condition, as told by a local optometrist. 

25. OCEAN FACTS. Bring out that 
Balboa sighted the Pacific on September 
25, 1513. How Balboa called the body of 
water the South Sea. 

26. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
HEAD OF THE LOCAL FAIR ASSOCI- 
ATION. Slant: How fair plans are made 
months ahead of the fall event. How the 
success of fairs depends upon weather to 
a great extent; the most popular types of 
fair shows. 

27. BABY MARKS. Are many per- 
sons superstitious over such marks. Surgery 
for the removal of some marks. 

28. AMERICAN INDIAN DAY. 
Slant: The Redskins as the early agricul- 
turists of the United States. The leading 
crops and methods of cultivation today. 
Do the women aid in farming as well as 
gardening? 

29. FAVORITE SONGS Of 
CHURCH ORGANISTS IN YOUR 
CITY. Songs composed by some of the 
organists themselves. 

30. DISHES THE SCHOOL CHIL 
DREN OF YOUR CITY LIKE. Find out 
the likes and dislikes of students in lunches 
from the supervisor of the public school 
food service. Slant: How the supervisor 
is a help to the pupils’ mothers in stimulat 
ing the appetites of the boys and the girls. 

TRICKS OF THE TRADE: 

Most newspaper and magazine readers 
are air-minded and they like to keep up 
with the latest developments in flying and 
want to know all about the colorful per 
sonalities connected with it. 
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A feature writer can pick up an abun- 
dance of material around the local airport, 


where he will bump into quite a number 


of veteran fliers who will take keen delight 
in recounting their adventures. And here 
is a good place to learn about the latest in 
planes, with a local angle attached. The 
local angle is a “must” whenever possible. 

New planes make news. How do fliers 
in your city or in the state like them? What 
are the advantages, and what will they 
mean to aviation? 

Dig up a story about unusual cargo 
carried by an airplane serving your city. 

Stories of test pilots go over well, espe- 
cally concerning their most exciting as- 
signments. 

Editors will fork over checks for features 
about skywriters as well as aerial photog- 
raphers. And you could ring the editorial 
bell with a feature about a leading para- 
chute jumper of your state. 

Let aviation pioneers of your city and 
state recall their experiences, incorporating 
the history of flying. This can be developed 
very effectively on the anniversaries of 
famous firsts in aviation, as on the anni- 
versary of the first successful heavier-than- 
air machine flight in 1903. 

What about the first woman in your city 
or state to fly? And present data about the 
first balloon flight in the state. Another 
salable yarn would be one on the first air- 
plane fatality in the state; ditto the first 
licensed woman pilot in your state. In 
fact, women in aviation always catch at- 
tention. Moreover, early airmail pilots have 
A-1 stories to tell. 

Legislation about air travel can be fash- 
ioned into features. Explain how aviation 
in the United States is governed. 

The manager of the local airport can 
supply you with an array of feature story 
tips, such as the champion air traveler of 
the city. You may divide this into classi- 
fications—the business man who uses planes 
the most, the local woman who makes the 
most use of flying, and the leading child 
wer of planes. Last but not least, digni- 
taries of the first order—ripe for interviews 
at all times—pop up at airports now and 
then, so “get in with” the airport manager. 

You can help him, and he can help you. 





Beginners 
Only 


a 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


Bonn very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell, We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for you 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
Is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Verse five cents the 
line; minimum, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Opening An Artery 
(Continued from page 32) 


uncritical, As a writer, I thought judgment 
was going to be passed on every word I set 
down. I thought people were going to take 
exception to this, be shocked, possibly, at 
that. My family got in my way in particu. 
lar, but I was self-conscious about my 
friends, people about town, even the world 
at large. I had to please everybody, that’s 
what I had to do. Talk about trying to 
walk on both sides of the fence! Talk about 
keeping three balls in the air at once! 


Even after I had finally made up my 
mind that I was going to write to please 
myself first, I couldn’t shed that notion, I 
was as self-conscious as a politician in an 
election year. It stayed with me until my 
first novel came out. That book has a back- 
ground of this high mountain country 
where I live, and while I created my char- 
acters I naturally had to follow certain pat- 
terns that were similar to the patterns of 
the people who live here. When “The 
Spring Begins” came out, I wondered if I 
might not better leave town for awhile be- 
cause the people up here were going to 
think I was writing about them and maybe 
they wouldn’t like what I said, But ! 
stayed, sort of ducking around out of sight, 
I admit, until I saw how the land lay. 

It was all right. It was wonderful, in fact. 
I was overwhelmed by the kindness and 
interest. A few even bought the book and 
wanted me to autograph it. The McAdoo 
Grocery stocked it—there is no bookstore 
here—and sold it along with carrots and 
baloney. Nobody was offended; everyone 
seemed pleased to think I was worth a dam 
at last. As for my family, they were so sur 
prised to find that a publisher was not only 
willing to put a manuscript of mine be 
tween hard covers but go so far as to pay 
royalties, that I rated for awhile. 

This piece seems to have taken on tht 
aspect of a strip-tease. And that’s what the 
whole matter amounts to: getting rid of 
the encumbrances, the things that bind and 
inhibit freedom of expression. It’s grown 
late for me; I hope it won’t have to be # 
late for others. 
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Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Now A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New 
York Agents. 


More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of "The Day of the 
Brown Horde" and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 


Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- 
arate fee to be arranged. Books $5.00. 


M a $2500 Hi ae fore jive,’ ( th, 
; “How to rofitably”’ r 
$1. 00; "A ik. + Story Technique” (paper) Peper} 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


AUTHORS! 


ae according to the best 
will return them in fiat, meet, packages. a work 
in advance; rates 35c per thousan words; 50c 
per thousand when minor grammatical errors and 
cussed. Hatems dalnap west be incleded. 


MRS. MARY BURNS 
$46 Conneau? Ave. Bowling 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hun of satisfied 
clients. I may be able to help you see your aes in 

eason- 








Green, Ohio 








int and make money on raw ms 
Pole rates. Particulars FRE REE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
211 S. Valley 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and accurately typed by an experienced 
typist and proof reader. Fifty cents a thousand 
words, Extra first page and minor corrections in 
grammar, spelling and punctuation free. 


MYRTLE DOGGETT 
Weimar, Texas 


WRITERS or POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems f ioy sublost) at once. 


Dept. D. New Uim, Mina. 

















for consideration as song material — we'll send you 
rmation on how to convert od poem into a song: 
also a very useful Rhyming onary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
250 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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ROBERT OBERPIRST, Literary Agent 





SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 
blished short-shorts. If you have ate a short-short which 
in the current popular mar 
licate columns and verse fillers. Reading rr Le eager fees: i... 'S 
words; serials and novels $10; artic cnl.edl 
Sales’ commission 10% on American, 15% Gabadic 


Author: Technique Sells the Shert-Short: $2.00; Short Short Stories: $2.00 





Winter of a Writer 
Sir: 

Can a gal from the snowbound plains of 
Wyoming put in her two bits worth? I’ve been 
a subscriber to Writer’s Dicest since 1943-~ 
and I made my first sale right after I read the 
first issue of W.D. I’ve made several sales since 
then—and I believe I owe most of my little 
success to the knowledge I’ve picked up in W.D, 
pages. 

I’ve always thought that “if” I just had time I 
could do something really worth while. Of 
course I’ve read about those women (wonderful 
women) who can raise a family, keep a house 
spick and span, cook hubby’s favorite dishes, 
attend all the social affairs—and “STILL” find 
time to knock off several thousand “selling” 
words a day! Not me. But because I am one 
of those people who just have to write—I do 
squeeze in a little time for writing between 
managing a ranch, milking fourteen cows, wash- 
ing dairy utensils, taking care of two hundred 
chickens, raising bum lambs, and trying to raise 
two boys—two and four years old! When I have 
ten hay men to cook for, dishes to do—washing 
and other things, I just carry a pad of paper 
and a pencil in my shirt pocket—and when I feel 
the urge to write, I stop what I’m doing and 
scribble it down—only trouble with that method 
is—sometimes I can’t even read what I’ve 
scribbled! 

But this last Winter! It has been hard on all 
the West, and of course I feel sorry for all the 
ranchers who have lost so much stock—including 
ourselves—But—at last I am finding time to 
write! I was snowbound two months—how won- 
derful! No one to bother me—not much to do, 
except the chores, so I’m writing — writing — 
writing. 

I think most editors are pretty nice—they 
have been to me. Though of course I get a lot 
of rejection slips, but I have cashed enough 
checks to keep me going—and hoping and 
praying! 

Mrs. Grace E. Dean, 
Yellow Creek Ranch, Box 520, 
Evanston, Wyoming. 


Meved! 
Sir: 

Biblion Publishers, 
moved to Los Angeles, 
For the present, communications 
directed to: 

VERNON Howarp, 
4026 Toland Way, 
Los Angeles 41, Calif. 


formerly of Chicago, has 
under new ownership. 
should be 
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Co-Author: Writing the Short-Short Story: $2.50 


P. O. BOX 539, OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


@ PLOTCARDS—tThe Perfect Plot- 
. 

ing Device. 

A deck of cards which supplies plot_synopses of at 
le 3 TE po ods each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WITH LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
cot re ud be puapes to _ You sim 7 de: 

hand nd ve a CO ET 
WORKAI LE OR RETICAL. PLOT, READY POR Use 
not merely a_ disconnected skeleton outline, a setting 


or a jumble of words or sentences, 
Beware of Imitations. PRICE $1.00 
@ HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


The fundamentals of story technique. A Comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 


@ COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you 


whatever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c 
each, postpaid. 
1. The Nature of the Short Story. 
2. Short Story Plots and Their "Bevelopmen 
ory from t the Plot. 


and Description. 
5. The Essential Factors of the Pict. Value: Planning; 
uspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 
6. Viewpoint and Visualization. 
. — ere, Glamour, Transition. 
8. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 
9. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 


Yes may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. ~g = 


@ THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas"’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. 1— THE LOVE STORY. 

No, 2— FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. 3— ee OF THE ‘"PULP"' ACTION 


Price — 25¢ each, postpaid 


No. 4— THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY 


Price 50c. 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


$5.00 postpaid 








BRING YOUR WRITING UP TO DATE 


Manuscripts that need very little in the way of 
revision to make them SALABLE are being continu- 
ously sent to us. RESULT—we have many satisfied 
and successful clients. 


ACTUAL RESULTS obtained by D’Orsay clients 
have been published month after month for over 
twenty-five years. You are welcome to the names of 
as many of them as you wish. 


“Without exaggeration, I learned more from your 
pencilled notes than from all the books on writing and 
tons of magazines I have studied. Like a good doctor, 
you put your finger right on the sore spots. If you 
charged twice as much, it would still be a bargain 
for anyone who wants to make a profession of writ- 
ing.” (*) 

(*) Name on request. 


If you are tired of writing without selling, send 
for the 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE ON 
REQUEST. It gives details of how the D’Orsay 
Service works with writers, and contains vital infor- 
mation, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect 
your pocket-book. It describes, too, the CRITICISM 
AND SALES SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL 
COLLABORATION SERVICE, which you should 
investigate if you really want to learn the “tricks of 
the trade” so necessary to success. The terms are sur- 
prisingly low and convenient. 





No. 5— THE FORMULA OF THE ‘QUALITY GROUP" 
STORY. 
including analysis of one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s published 
“‘quality’’ stories, Shows how you must handle your material 
if you wish to sell to the “‘quality’’ markets and gain the 
prestige which goes with appearance in their pages. Price 50c. 


No. 6— THE FORMULA OF THE “SMOOTH PAPER" 
Women's Magazine Story. 

Reprint of a story from the book, “STORIES YON CAN 

SELL,” originally published in Woman's Home Companion. 

With step-by-step analysis. Price 25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL — Price $1.00 











D’ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 


LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


Author "The Profit In Writing” ($4.00); "Writing Novels to Sell" ($3.00); 
Editors’ Cheeks" {$4.00}; “Stories You Can Sel!" ($4.00); “Mistress of Spears” ($3.50), ete. 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 





“Landing the 












Does Your 


BOOK MANUSCRIPT 


Need Rebuilding? 


ANY OF YOU have written to me, 
telling of the difficulty you have 
experienced in getting a writer who will 
take your script in hand and revise it. It 
is easy, you say, to find someone who will 
read your work, appraise it and tell you 
if it needs rewriting. But to find one who 
will actually get in there with you and do 
the writing—that’s another question! 


Frankly, I do not make it a practice to offer my help as a re- 
visionist when a client is capable of following my suggestions and 
revising his own work. But when I find a writing that obviously is 
worth developing, and the writer lacks the finesse to put it in top 
shape, I am willing to provide the special type of help his book must 
have. 

My point is that I consider individually each piece of work I 
receive to determine what it needs to make it right. I have no manu- 
script “mill,” through which every script is run. I accept a limited 
number of clients . . . issue no printed lessons . . . answer al] mail 
personally . . . report on manuscripts promptly . . . treat you as a 


friend. 
Write today for my free folder entitled 


“Literary Help,” and tell me about your present writing activities. 





REMEMBER THAT, NO MATTER WHERE 
yOU LIVE, | AM AS NEAR YOU 
AS YOUR MAIL BOX. 





CHARLES 





(eee sete 





